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__ essential fo our 
~ nations 


igh production efficiency 


| 


Milk ranks first among the animal products in our 
national food supply . . . from the standpoint of over- 
all nutrient contribution, economy of production,! 
and versatility of available forms and use. 


Dairy foods—milk, butter, cheese, ice cream—sup- 
ply approximately three-fourths of the total calcium, 
half the riboflavin, one-fourth 
the protein, one-fifth the vita- 
min A, one-sixth of the energy 
and one-tenth of the thiamine 
in the available food of the 
United States. . . as well as sig- 
nificant amounts of many other 
nutrients. * 

Dairy cows combine a high 
efficiency of production with the high nutritive value 
of their product.' Considering the over-all nutrient 
contribution — with special emphasis on the calcium 
content —the production of milk results in more human 
food per unit of animal feed consumed than does that 
of other foods of animal origin.* 


Production of butter, cheese, and ice cream con- 





tributes to a stable milk supply, 
and lends variety to the na- 
tional diet. For a healthy 
people, as well as a healthy 
economy, it is vital that our 
national milk supply be main- 
tained and increased. 


1. Maynard, L. A. The role and efficiency of 

animals in utilizing feed to produce human 

food. J. Nutrition 32:345 (Oct.) 1946. 

2 Supplomens for 1949 to Consumption of Food A the U. S., 1909-48, 
U.S. D. A. Mise. Pub. 691, Washington (Sept.) 195¢ 

Efficient use of food resources in » the United States. 
Tech. Bull. 963, Washington, 1948. 


3. Christensen, R. P 
U. 8. D. A." 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


4, 
* atom 


itl DLR COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
dqvoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
. 
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3 Outstanding Educational Films { 





your reservations MOW 
for free spring and summer shoulings 


Each of these fascinating, informative sound films has an im- 
portant story to tell your students—and tells it in a way they 


Please send me, free of charge, the follow- 
ing 16-mm. films which I have checked. 
I promise to return the films to you on 
the date specified and will prepay the 
return postage. 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” 


The story of fruit and vegetable juices— 
how and where they are produced. Your 
youngsters will enjoy learning the fasci- 
nating story of these important food prod- 
ucts, following their progress from the 
earth to family table. Sound; full color. 
Running time: 22 minutes. 


Date preferred 
Date film will be returned 


lst alternate date 








will enjoy and remember. 


They’re the dramatic film stories of important foods and bev- 
erages, with accent on the historical, geographical, economic, 


and social facts of each. 


Be sure to include them in your spring and summer schedule. 
They’re yours for the asking, but please send in early to avoid 


disappointment. 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Date film will be returned 
2nd alternate date 
Date film will be returned 





“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 

Filmed right on the scene of the Alaskan 
salmon canning industry, this dramatic 
film tells the complete story. Includes a 
remarkable shot of the birth of an ice- 
berg. Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 
Date preferred _ 
Date film will be returned 





lst alternate date 
Date film will be returned ESE 
2nd alternate date 
Date film will be returned 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
A delightful device helps tell the story of 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. am cee cece cee cee cee ee ee ee oe 


coffee from its discovery to its popular 
use today. The skillful use of puppets 
adds to the natural interest of the story. 
Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 

Date preferred 
Date film will be returned 


ist alternate date 








Date film will be returned _ 
2nd alternate date... _ 


Date film will be returned _— 


+ * * 
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) AC Our Corner 


That illustration below is not just 
an ordinary rack full of current 
magazines. This rack contains” the 
bed-fellows—press bed, that is—of 

Scholastic Magazines. On the top balcony are Practical Eng- 
lish, Junior Scholastic, World Week, and Senior Scholastic 

All 31 magazines flow from the McCall's magazine presses 
in Dayton, Ohio. Our sisters under the ink are: 


Reader's Digest (in part) 
Newsweek 


Presbyterian Life 

Smart Sewing 

Smart Crocheting 

Selecciones del Reader's 
Digest 

Reader's Digest Book Con- 
densations 

Air Force 

Open Road 

Electricity-on-the-Farm 

Progressive Farmer 

Friends Magazine 

Montgomery Ward 

Christian Herald 

Better Living 


Mademoiselle 

Charm 

Living for Young Home- 
makers 

U.S. News G World Report 

Catholic Messenger 

Popular Gardening 

The Elks Magazine 

The Grade Teacher 

Changing Times 

Popular Science 

Outdoor Life 

Today's Health 


Popular interest in radio and TV obscures recent tech- 
nical miracles in printing that bring to the public millions 
of copies of colorful inexpensive magazines. Magazine pro- 
duction speeds are now nine times faster than 25 years ago. 

Modern color presses over 100 feet long run at speeds 
almost beyond comprehension. One modern high-speed 
press may cost $600,000, The press that prints a_ half 
million copies of Junior Scholastic applies color and black 
ink and pours out the issues stitched and ready for pack- 


aging at 25,000 per hour. That's nearly seven per second. 


Modern technology and hard work enable us to put 


the world’s news on the desks of more than a _ million 
students trom Seattle to Miami in less than a week from 


the time the presses begin to roll. W.D.B. 


let a pair of scissors lead you to a 
delightful summer. Here's how. Look at 
the hundreds of inviting places to visit 
and/or study presented in this special 
issue. Then use coupons on page 54-T or 
various pages to pursue your heart's desire. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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a 


less than 25 years ago 


a group of teachers ( Vy enrolled in a hospital service 


prepayment plan from which 


today’s Blue Cross program developed . . . a sound, practical program which 


43 a 
i! mi r has expanded to provide over 42 million people in all walks 
\ i of life with an easy means of budgeting for hospital care. 


Each Blue Cross Plan is a non-profit organization, sponsored by its own community 


population is enrolled in Blue Cross and supports this voluntary 


method of health service prepayment. 


@ Two facing pages in the March 5th Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, World Week teil 
| the Bive Cross story to your students. For your 
convenience, a Teacher Lesson Plan appears 


Blue Cross Commission __ * i: isu. 


of the American Hospital Association @ Further information and literature about 


Bive Cross and the subject of voluntary prepaid 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois health protection is available upon request. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


=. 2 


FOR EASY READING 





BAN ON UNESCO’ 


CLUB STIRS R. 1. 


Action by H.S. Principal 
Arouses Citizen Protests 


Rhode Island still rumbles 
from a notice thumbtacked last 
month to Pawtucket’s East High 
School bulletin board: 

“After a prolonged study of 
UNESCO organization and be- 
cause of findings given to me, 


including its atheistic control, it | 


has been deemed advisable to 
suspend the operations of this 
club in our school.—James P. 
McGeough, principal.” 

The club was the UNESCO 
Thinkers, a student group inter- 
ested in international affairs. 

Asked why, Principal Mce- 
Geough said, “See The Visitor.” 


This is the Roman Catholic dio- | 
27 The | 
Visitor attacked Yale Prof. Ralph | 


cesan journal, On Dec 


Turner as an atheist. Turner is 
one of the scholars of many 
countries charged with writing 
a seven-volume UNESCO-spon- 
sored history of the world. 

In Washington, Msgr. Fred- 
crick G. Hochwalt, sec., Nat'l 
Catholic Welfare Assn., said: “I 
have known the UNESCO pro- 
gram from the very beginning. 


In fact, | and others helped put | 


out the original program, and to 
my knowledge we have never 
observed such 
dene ies.” 

But in Rhode Island the 
D. A. R. congratulated Mr. Me- 
Geough, while other groups pro- 
tested. Club remains suspended. 


CITIZENS SPEAK UP 


Sr. Louw: Arresting 
from the Nat'l Citizens Comm. 
for the Public Schools dinner: 

George Gallup: “... Hand to 
every high school and college 
student a life-time course of 
reading and study carefully 
worked out with the student.” 

Leo Perlis, C. L. O.: “Every 
high school should have a di- 
rector of community relations 
under whose guidance students 
would the community in 
action. and work with its various 


sc 


agencies.” 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer: “It is 
high time to realize that we are 
using the schools as a scape-goat 

the layman must make up 
his mind what the schools can 
and what they cannot do... .” 


| of the Teaching Profession 


[atheistic] ten- | 


ideas | 


| Washington Griddle 


Support gathered behind the 
bill te use Federal income from 


| offshore oil wells ($120,000,000 


, Or more per year) to aid schools 


and colleges. Sixteen senators 
endorsed Sen. Lister Hill's 
amendment in hearings before 
Interior and 


| Comm. 


William G. Carr 


Carr Succeeds Givens 


After combing the country for 
the best candidate to succeed 
Willard E. Givens, retiring after 
17 years, NEA's board made the 
inevitable choice. It named Wil- 
liam G. Carr. 

Coming to NEA in 1929, 
“Bill” Carr has moved up to 
ever greater responsibility. Two 
key posts suggest what he will 


Seven vocational educators 
will survey the U. S. Office of 
Education Vocational Div. 

Congress will soon study so- 


| cial security for public educa- 





stress. He was secretary of the 


Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the World Organization 
At 
San Francisco in 1945 Carr prac- 


tically put the E in UNESCO. | 
He is uniquely fitted to guide | 
our largest education assn. in | 


decisive policy issues. 


tion employees. 
U. S. Supreme Court heard 
arguments on (1) issue of Bible 


reading in schools, and (2) re- | 


leased time for religious classes. 


Two of Ours 

Presiding at New York Univ. 
pre-Boston panel for supts, on 
instruction aids will be John 
W. Studebaker, chairman of 
Scholastic Magazines editorial 
board. 

Recipient of the 13th Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner Award 
from the Women’s Nat'l Book 
Assn. for promotion of reading 
is Margaret Scoggin, head of 
New York Public Library's 


Age Book Club Selection Comm. 
member. 


Groans of Pain from Long-suffering Educators 


Educators often like 
pitiable animals without vocal 
chords, silent even when griev- 
ously hurt. Recently two grouns 
surprised students of biology by 
uttering these loud wails 


seem 


Superintendents 


“When he [the superintend- 
ent] appoints someone to a posi- 
tion the Protestants fear con- | 
trol, the Catholics call it bias, | 
the Jews cry prejudice, and the 
Negroes claim discrimination, if 
the appointee is not one of their 
own group. If he delivers a | 
graduation address and men- | 
tions the value of individual 
initiative, he may be accused of 
spreading Republican  propa- 
ganda. If he refers to social 
values, the word ‘social’ brands | 
him as a Democratic New 
Deak tT. 

“Referring to the world situa- 
tion is more explosive. 
Both nationalists and interna- 
tionalists are firmly convinced | 
that to teach children their spe- | 


even 


| cial way of thinking is the chief | 


responsibility of the superin- 


tendent.”"—AASA study on oc- | 


cupational hazards of school 
superintendents. 
Supervisors 


“Teachers are pressured from 
all sides to teach this, not to 
teach that; to individualize in- 


struction and help children de- | 
velop socially and emotionally | 


as well as intellectually, and to 
do it in large classes of 35 or 
more; to use democratic meth- 
ods . . . but not to let children 
“get out of hand’; to give chil- 
dren materials which they can 
handle and let them progress 
according to their ability and 
maturation, but to cover the 


course of study and be sure that | 
the class is up to grade level on | 


the ‘national norm’. . . to ad- 
just instruction to meet the per- 
sonal-social needs of children 
and be criticized if the children 
fail to demonstrate achievement 
in the traditional content mate- 
rial.”—Growing Up in an Anx- 
ous Age, 1952 ASCD Yearbook. 


Insular Affairs | 





Ford Money To 
Train Teachers 


Shadow of Robert Hutchins 
Seen in Two Recent Grants 


Robert (Great Books) Hutchins 
is out to change the course of 
U. S. teacher education. His 
mark as a Ford Foundation 
kingpin appears on recent grants 
for Hutchinesque programs in 
Arkansas and New England. 

First came the Arkansas plan. 
Here Ford money would finance 
the conversion of all state 
teachers-college curriculums to 
four-year general education 
courses. Specifics would be left 
to fifth year. 

Now comes a similar move in 
New England. Twenty liberal 
arts colleges will send graduates 
headed for teaching careers to 
Harvard for a fifth year of spe- 
cialization in education. The 
“carrot” is $45,000 in scholar- 
ships annually for three years 


| plus $99,000 to Harvard for in- 
| struction. 


A timely aid to declining en- 
rollments, the plan also marks 


| step down from position long 


‘ . - | held in higher education that 
young people’s div. and Teen | 


teacher education is non-essen- 
tial. While teacher trainers wel- 
come this conversion they ask: 
Can Harvard, after turning its 
back on teacher training for 
lower schools for 300 years, 
suddenly became expert at this 
increasingly complex task? Can 


it be done with $99,000? Can 


(and should) prospective teach- 


| ers be asked to put preparation 
| for teaching out of their minds 
| until the ripe age of 22? 


Participants in the plan are: 
Barnard, Bennington, Bowdoin, 
Bryn Mawr, Colby, Colgate, 
Haverford, Holy Cross, M.LT.., 
Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wheaton, Williams. 


Free Enterprisers 

“Free enterprise” receives em- 
phasis in two new annual school 
reports. San Diego's “Our 
Schools and. Free Enterprise’ 
quotes references to value there- 
of found in city’s textbooks 
Both Detroit and San Diego re- 
port cooperation with Junior 
Achievement, Inc. In Detroit 75 
corporations operating from two 
centers give actual experience 
in free enterprise. 





WHAT’S IN 


A PICTURE? 


Exciting new ways 


to teach vocabulary! 


_—— of giving students a list of miscellaneous words- 
and-meanings to memorize... try this exciting pictorial 
approach to vocabulary. 

Hold up this picture of Fanny Thorne. Explain that it 
is an actual photograph, taken in England in 1951, of an 
old lady who has run her own farm single-handed since 
her husband died many years ago. Let the class study it, 


Then ask how many words they can find to describe: — 
the old lady’s hands (gnarled, knotty, man-sized, work- 
worn, capable, steady, large-boned) . . . her clothing 
(bulky, shapeless, warm, neat, threadbare, homemade, 
inexpensive) . . . her expression and personality (inde- 
pendent, eccentric, resigned, determined, stolid, tight- 
lipped, proud, cantankerous) . . . etc. 


Or—for practice in actual usage—give students a 
list of 10 or 12 words; ask them to use each word in a 
sentence describing something in the picture. (E. g.: dis- 
integrating, askew, burlap, cantankerous, earthenware, 
gnarled, uncommunicative, brewing, elderly.) 


Or—to develop discernment—give them a “mixed” 
list of words, and ask how many of these words apply to 
Fanny and her home. (E. g.: penurious, lavish, decrepit, 
hostile, frugal, abject.) 

See if your students don’t develop new interest in 
words and their meanings .. . new ability to use and re- 


member vocabulary . . . when the words are related to 
real-LIFE pictures of real situations, 

This picture of Fanny Thorne is one of a series, cover- 
ing all types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE— 
to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual associations which pictures have the 
power to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE-size 
reprints of this series—plus complete classroom sugges- 
tions for vocabulary-building, theme-writing, oral re- 
ports and speeches—just mail the coupon below, 


Send for LIFE’s free picture-portfolio today! 


fro rrr rr rrr 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, 
Dept.$-32, LITE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) 
LIFE’s “What's in a Picture” series with 
suggestions for classroom use. Please 
send me the current portfolio—and fu- 
ture releases as they are published. 


Name 
School 
School Address 
City Zone 





Position 








State 








+. fo see life...to see the world... to eyewitness great events L| FE 





~ Summer Schools U.S.A. 
~ Summer Schools Abroad 
Study Tours 


Univ. of Wisconsin Summer Session 


For a Profitable Sammer 


WO teachers say it better than we 

can. One went abroad; one stayed 
home. Both found a satisfying summer 
school. Following are first paragraphs 
from accounts submitted for Scholastic 
Travel Story Awards: 


She Went Aboard 


In the spring of 1951 I saw a bulletin 
about the University of Oslo Summer 
School for American students and de- 
cided it would be a way of staying in a 
country long enough to see it quite thor- 
oughly. Little did I realize that besides 
this, I would be given ample oppor- 
tunity to meet Norwegians, know them, 
exchange ideas, and visit in their homes. 

~Mary Taylor, teacher 
Cabrillo School, San Diego, Calif. 


She Stayed Home 


Teaching all the school year and 
using the summer months to catch up 
on the mending for my husband and 


Check, clip and mail cou- 
pon on p. 54-T. You will 
receive free information. 





How to Use This Directory 

Key 

Name of institution, address; student body 
(M-men, W-women, C-coeducational); dates 
(M-May, J-June, Ju-July, A-August, S-Sep- 
tember), where two or more sessions are 
offered, dates show combined duration: 
remaining symbols indicate as follows 
‘w" means the institution will offer special 
workshops or institutes of interest to high 
school teachers; “o'’ means off-campus study 
courses or tours, in or outside of the United 
States (write to summer session director for 
information on special offerings touching 
your interests); dad” means dormitory fa- 
cilities; €(M) means for men only, d(W) 
for women only; “u" and “g” undergraduate 
and graduate work 

*as listed in 1951 directory; new dates not 
yet known 


Sample 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; J 19- 
A 31; w-o-d-g-u 


two sons has prevented a vacation for 
a number of years. In June we resolved 
to change the picture. How to make the 
most of two weeks and $200 was the 
question! My husband wanted fishing 
and cool mountain breezes. The little 
boys didn’t care as long as they had 
“fun.” I wanted some new ideas for an- 
other school year and a change of 
scenery. 

Located in ideal climate for the sum- 
mer, equipped with a training school 
for the youngsters, within easy driving 
distance of numerous mountain streams, 
and offering two-week workshops three 
times a quarter—the Appalachian Teach- 
ers College at Boone, N. C., supplied 
the answer. 

Mrs. Robert S. Boone, teacher 
Clinton, N. C. 


That's two, but we bring you, in the 
Fifth Annual Guide, a choice of nearly 
900 summer-study opportunities. In this 
issue you will find information on ap- 
proximately 600 summer schools in 
U. S.; 116 summer schools in other 
countries; about 100 study tours. Set 
your price limit, select the region where 
you wish to go, write to the appropriate 
registrars or tour conductors. Elsewhere 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE U. S. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama A & M College, Normal; C; J 4-JU 
5; JU 7-A 9; d-u; elem. ed; alcohol ed 
*Alabama College, Montevallo; W; w-d; 
(W)-u 
Alabama 
w-d-u-g 
*Spring Hill College, Spring Hill; C; d (M)-u. 
State Teachers College, Florence; C; w-d-u 
Tuskegee Institute, C; J 2-A 9; d-u-g 
University of Alabama, University; C; 
u-@ 


State College, Montgomery; C; 


w-d- 


ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C; w-d-u-g 

Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J 2-A, 9; 
w-d-u-g 

*University of Arizona, Tucson; C; w-d-u-g 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas A & M College, College Heights; C; 
J 2-A 15; o-d-u. 


in this issue you will find more infor- 
mation about specific institutions. 

Scholastic Teacher can report these 
trends in summer study: 

Trend 1: More off-campus field study. 
“Most colleges now grant one hour 
credit for each week of field study,” 
Nancy Wilcox, a Cornell University re- 
searcher, reported to the National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel. She found 
102 institutions that offer college credit 
in travel, This is an underestimate. 

Trend 2: Salary increases for a sixth 
year of study. Current salary schedules 
generally encourage salary step-ups for 
regular and summer study at two points: 
the granting of master’s and doctor's 
degrees. Now some schools add another 
step-up for completion of the sixth year 

Trend 3: Lower travel costs. New air 
coach rates in and outside U. S. bring 
summer schools in distant places within 
reach of more teachers. 

Trend 4: Income ‘tax deductions 
More teachers deduct summer school 
and study tour expense from their in 
come taxes as business expense. This 
can be done when the teacher estab 
lishes that the educational credits ob- 
tained are required by the school system 





*Arkansas College, Batesville; C: d-u 

*Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; C; W 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway: 
C; J 2-A 27; d-u. 

Harding College, Searcy: C: J 9-A 15; o-d-u 

*Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia; C: w-d-o-u. 

*Hendrix College, Conway; C: u 

*Little Rock Junior College, Little 
C; w. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia; C; 
d-u 

Southern State College, Magnolia: C; d-u 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville: C:; J 
9-A 29; w-o-d-u-g 


CALIFORNIA 

Chapman College, Los Angeles; C; J 18-A 24; 
o-d-u 

Chico State College, Chico: C; J 
w-o-d (M)-u-g. 

Claremont Summer Session 
J 24-S 6; w-d-u-g 


(Continued on page 36-T) 


Rock 


J 2-A 8 


16-JU 25; 


Claremont; C; 





Te is a request article—a request 
from people who conduct tours 
abroad and shepherd Americans wan- 
dering in “furrin parts.” 

“Please tell your readers,” they ask, 
“not to expect Statler hotels in every 
city, Beautyrest every 
bed, a bath with every room, drug- 
stores on every corner, and flush toilets 
in the trains.” 

Bob Hope called his book about 
travels to military camps I Never Left 
Home. You, my friend, are not Bob 
Hope. When you go abroad you have 
left home. You are a guest in the home 
of strangers. Mind your manners. Don't 
complain if their home isn’t like your 
own sumptuous, luxurious mansion— 
(probably two-rooms, kitchenette, and 
bath). 

Take delight that the places you visit 
are different. If they weren't, why travel 
abroad? Don’t be a traveloop—i.e., a 
traveler and a goop. Expect these dif- 
ferences: 

Hotels: In U. S. the hotel room com- 
plete with a standard framed print of 
Motif No. 1 (old red fishhouse at Rock 
port, Mass.) is identical in New York 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. Abroad 
hotels differ. Usually your hotel will be 
small, with little or no lobby. The man- 
ager’s desk signs you in and takes your 
money. For all other services turn to 
the chief porter. 

Don’t denounce your travel arrangers 
as gyps if hotels booked for you vary 
from good to poor. Only the United 
States is the land of standardized qual- 
ity. And remember that moderate- 
income Europeans are traveling as never 
before. With few new hotels built in 
the last forty war-torn years, rooms are 
at a premium. Accept with grace eleva- 
tors like ancient wire baskets, casement 
windows and blinds invented by a mad 
Goldberg, bathroom fixtures from vour 
grandmother's heyday. 

Rooms: Usually these have wash- 
basins, but no toilet, tub, or shower. 
Room with bath is for the luxury trade. 


mattresses on 





Key 

Name of institution, address; dates (J-June, 
Ju-July, A-August, S-September, O-Octo- 
ber); course subjects offered; admission re- 
quirements 


Sample 

University of Montreal, Montreal; J 26-A 9; 
French L and C; all courses conducted in 
French 


Special abbreviations 

*No definite word about 1952 sessions 
Last year's information included 

Under “course subjects offered”: “L and 
Cc” means language and culture of the 
country 

Under “admission requirements”: “one” 
means one year of college required; “F” 
means equivalent to freshman standing in 
U.S. Where no admission requirements are 
given, none is specified by the institution. 


Don't Bea 
Traveloop! 





Some frank advice to trippers 


Your bathroom will be across or down 
the hall. Every mattress and spring will 
be a new experience. The pillowcase 
may be neatly mended; the rug patched; 
the towels of varied size. 

Europe doesn't separate the sexes as 
we do. Sometimes the facilities carry 
the distinguishing marks MEN and 
WOMEN in appropriate languages; 
more often not. Don’t be shocked if, as 
you emerge, someone of the opposite 
sex is next in line. Caution: Carry an 
emergency ration of U. S. tissue. 

Meals: Anticipation makes your mouth 
water—famous Paris restaurants, quaint 
Soho corners,. wiener schnitzel down 
where the Wurzburger flows. The food 
IS good. To prepare the delicious spe- 
cialties and sauces takes time, so don’t 
be impatient. Plan to spend an hour or 
two at dinner. Only crazy Americans 
gulp their food and rush off to another 
cathedral. 

Don't expect quick lunch counters. 

Table dhote is an American inven- 
tion with a French name. The rest af 
the world usually dines a la carte, with 
a charge for each dish and 15 per cent 
added at the bottom for tip. 

Sanitation: Americans brought up on 
Bon Ami sometimes find other sanita- 
tion standards hard to take. These 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OUTSIDE U. S. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

Banff Schoo! of Fine Arts, Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Alberta, Edmonton; 
J 23-A 18; all arts. See page 53-T 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton; Ju 
2-A 15; arts, sciences, education. See page 
53-T 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
Ju 2-A 19; education, physical education, 
fine arts, liberal arts; F 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 2-A 16; 
arts, science, education. F 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mt. Allison University, Sackville; Ju 3-A 14; 
University credit courses, music, fine arts, 
education, applied arts. 
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standards vary from country to country. 
Some countries are spotless, but in 
others you will need to do what you 
occasionally do surreptiously in this 
country—wipe the silver on the napkin 
before you use it. 

Laundering is leisurely—don’t expect 
24-hour service. 

Sightseeing: What travel agents and 
tour directors most deplore is the Amer- 
ican demand to see seven countries in 
seven weeks. Too many regard the trip 
abroad as a kind of homerun vacation 
in which the goal is to touch the bases 
at the highest possible speed. 

Relax: The Leaning Tower of Pisa 
will still lean the next time you visit 
Europe. The traveler who rushes gets 
tired. The tired person seldom blames 
his own weary bones, He takes it out on 
the tour director, waiters, bus drivers, 
anybody near at hand. Don’t count the 
hours resting lost. Save time to enjoy 
events you'll seldom or never find in 
U. S.—festivals, fairs, London theatres, 
national holiday celebrations. 

Sightseeing Don'ts: No. 1—Don't say, 
“You should see our cathedrals in Cali- 
fornia. They make these look like 20 
cents.” No, 2—Don’t say, “Isn't that a 
quaint old house, It’s just like one we 
have back in Oshkosh, Wisconsin!” 
No. 3—Don’t say, “I never heard of 
King Oscar XX, What’s he famous for?” 
You can read, Do the countries you 
visit the courtesy of knowing something 
of their history, traditions, and govern- 
ment before you cross the borders. Try 
learning at least a phrase of the lan- 
guage. Brush up on NATO, MSA, the 
Schuman Plan, and SHAPE, 

In Conclusion: Attitude is everything. 
As you go abroad make this silent 
pledge: “I shall expect the unexpected. 
I shall talk to everybody—well, nearly 
everybody, I shall remember that I am 
a guest in the beloved homeland of 
others. I will not mislay my passport, 
pocketbook, or camera. I will check my 
reservations and tickets, and will be 
where I'm expected to be on time.” 





University of New Brunswick, Fredericton; 
Ju 2-A 13; undergrad liberal arts; post-grad 


English, History, Education; special Art 
school; 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Acadia University, Wolfville; Ju 3-A 14; un- 


dergrad, and grad liberal arts courses on 
Canada. 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; Ju 7-A 15; 
liberal arts. 

Queen's University, Kingston; Ju 2-A 14; re- 
fresher, fine arts, credit courses. Special 
for U. S. teachers—art, ballet, drama, pub- 
lic speaking, puppetry, music, modern Eng- 
lish writers. 

UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, Ottawa; Ju 2-A 
7; arts, philosophy, psychology and educa- 
tion, F; courses in French and English. See 
page 53-T. 

(Continued on page 45-T) 





When social studies and English teachers work together 


Slow Learners Can 


RE you concerned with improving 
the workmanship of slow learners 
in writing term papers in social studies 
and/or English classes? Many teachers 
are. Last year I observed the efforts of 
two teachers, one in American history 
and one in English¢ both of whom met 
the same class of seniors at different 
hours. These teachers agreed upon a 
project and prepared two work sheets. 
Begun early in the second semester the 
project lasted for four weeks. Follow- 
ing a discussion of “Meeting Life Prob- 
lems Today” in the history class, the 
members agreed that they would like 
to write a paper “like the other classes 
are doing.” The “other classes” in this 
case were college preparatory groups. 
At once the students began to pro- 
pose topics on which they thought they 
might like to write—sports, getting a 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


job, social security, military service, the 
A-bomb, the Korean War, alcoholism, 
family relations, mental illness, getting 
along with people. Each topic revealed 
some individual's problem, whether he 
was aware of it or not—whether he 
would admit it or not. No uniform 
topic was agreed upon. Each student 
was encouraged to pursue his own in- 
terest. Exploratory discussions went 
forward in the history class while the 
English teacher took up the mechanics 
of collecting information and organizing 
the paper. 

In addition to the history textbooks 
which provided a starting point on 
many topics (beginning of basketball, 
social security laws, treatment of men- 
tal illness, etc.), pamphlets and visual 





PLAN 


Name of Student 


Step 


This is your bibliography. 


on each half-sheet. 


expect to use them. Number them. 
. Make an outline for your paper. 
7. Re-read the “Check List.” 
. Write a first draft of your paper. 


Check List. 


your paper. 


Directions: Each of the following steps should be done in order—one thing at a time. 
Get each step approved and signed by the teacher before you do the next step. Be 
sure to use the “Check List by Which This Paper Will Be Marked.” 


1. Choose your subject and write it here. 
2. Make a list of 3 or more books on a separate sheet. 


8. Take reading notes on half-sheets of 8%” x 11” 
notebook paper. Write one point or topic on each 
half-sheet, no more, Write a heading for each topic 


. Re-state the title on which you are goin 


Limit your topic. (See item 8 on Check 
. Arrange your reading note sheets in the order you 


. Correct errors in sentence structure, spelling, foot- 
notes, and ideas. Re-read your notes and also the 


. Using pen or typewriter, write the final draft of 
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ssi { English 
nee ) History 


Date Comment’ Teacher 


to write, 
Ast.) 
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Following 
Directions 
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Very Good 
Good 

Fair 
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Form, Neatness 
and Appearance 
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Expression 














FINAL GRADE - 


(for both classes) 





Learn 


aids were provided by the teacher. As 
thinking crystallized, a few committees 
were formed, but the majority pursued 
individual topics. It was agreed that 
any individual or committee might have 
a period to discuss the issues of his 
topic. Class periods were sometimes de- 
voted to reading, together, some of the 
pamphlets or other material provided. 

It soon became difficult to distinguish 
between the work in the history class 
and the English class. 

At the appropriate time the English 
teacher gave out the two work sheets 
mentioned above. One was entitled 
“Step-by-step Plan Sheet for Term Pa- 
per” and became known as the “Plan 
Sheet.” The other, “Check List by 
Which This Paper Will Be Marked,” 
came to be called “Check List.” 

The “Plan Sheet” served as a daily 
progress report. It was turned in daily 
so that each teacher could see what 
was done in the other class. Each step 
as completed was initialed by the teach- 
er who supervised it in class. 

Copies of the “Check List” were 
given out for insertion in loose-leaf 
notebooks, since they did not need to 
be recalled. Both the Plan Sheet and 
the Check List had ten items each. On 
the originals the items and columns 
were spaced out to fill 8%” x 14” mimeo- 
graph stock, folded to fit notebooks. 


Check List by Which This 
Paper Will Be Marked 


. The paper must be written in ink or 
typed. 

2. The title should be properly capitalized 
and written on the top line. 

. Skip a line between the title and the 
first line of the first paragraph. 

. Keep a one-inch margin at the left; 
one-half inch margin at the right; leave 
at least a one-space margin at the bot- 
tom. Write on one side of sheet only. 

5. Indent each paragraph one-half inch 
from the left margin line. 

. Mark each quotation or source used 
with a number to indicate a footnote. 
Leave a bottom margin space to write 
footnotes on each page, where used. 
Use this form for footnotes: author's 
name, book title (underlined), pub- 
lisher’s name, date of publication, page 
number for quotation. 


Examples: Paul W. Chapman, Occupa- 
tional Guidance, Smith Brothers, 
1948, p. 72. Information Please Al- 
manac, 1951, “Baseball,” p. 721. 

(For a magazine) Norman Cousins, 
“Hiroshima—Four Years Later,” Sat. 
R. Lit. XXXII; 38:8, $.17 °49. 

Remember each footnote should have 
a number. 


(Continued on page 24-T) 





Research makes coal 
more useful every year! 
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2 CHEMICAL RESEARCH has made bituminous 


coal the basic raw material needed to make 
over 200,000 useful products. 


COAL is the nation’s major source of heat, light, and 
power. Today—thanks to research—better coal prepa- 
ration, modern combustion equipment, and more 
efficient boilers make it possible to get as much as 
three times the energy from a ton of coal as was pos- 
sible thirty years ago. 

But coal is more than a fuel. It is also a basic raw 
material—for instance, every ton of steel requires the 
carbon in a ton of coal. And, too, it is an endless store- 
house of chemical wonders—a base for synthetic fuels, 
drugs, plastics, nylon, perfumes, paint, thousands of 
products used in everyday life. 

America has plenty of coal reserves to meet these 
needs—enough to last for centuries. And to supply this 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH turns coal into gasoline and oil. 
Synthetic fuel plants like this may someday 
supply most of America’s liquid fuels, 
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3 RESEARCH developed marvelous continuous 
mining machines like this to mine coal faster 
and more economically. 


coal, America has the world’s most progressive coal 
industry. Modern mining methods and new mining 
machinery have raised the output per-man per-day in 
America’s coal mines 32% since 1939—one of the 

greatest efficiency gains made by any industry. 
America can count on coal as the abundant source 
of a better life—now and for the future! 


ap aw ow ew ow ee oe ie = = = 
“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for I 
classroom use, showing in a sequence of 1 
color illustrations and simple dialogue hew a | 

schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in ! 
this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, ! 
Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- l 
ington 5, D.C | 
PLEASE PRINT 1 
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By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 


A Bag of Spelling Tricks 


12 methods to use when all else fails 


OES it sometimes seem to you that 

all of the usual efforts to teach 
spelling are ineffective? At that point 
it’s a good idea to reach into your bag 
of teaching tricks and come up with 
some spelling aids. Here are a few. 
We do not guarantee they work in 
every case, but they're worth trying. 

1. Ask students to bring to class ex- 
amples of misspellings found on signs, 
posters, programs, and even classroom 
blackboards. The student must present 
proof that the error was made, either 
by showing a clipping or a copy of the 
paragraph in which the error occurs. 
The first student to present the error 
receives special credit and writes the 
error and correction on the blackboard. 
Follow with class discussion, to arouse 
student interest in locating and cor- 
recting errors of others, as well as their 
own. 

2. Hold a “spell-up” in the classroom. 
Form two sides and have the students 
spell words as you pronounce them. 
When a student misspells a word, he 
sits down. When his whole team misses 
a word, he may try to spell it. If suc- 
cessful, he resumes his place on the 
team; if he fails, he stays at his desk 
and another student who is seated may 
try the word. Scoring is made by total- 
ing the number of errors made by each 
team; the team with the lower number 
score wins. 





3. Use some mnemonic devices. Teach 
the student that the principal is his 
pal; the name Alice will help him learn 
the “i” before “e” rule; friend ends in 
end; you hear with your ear; there is a 
nick in picnicking; an age in village; a 
mar in grammar; and rely in sincerely. 

4. Encourage students to make draw- 
ings and posters dealing with spelling. 
Suggest that they dramatize mnemonic 
devices or incidents in business that 
point up the importance of spelling. 
Even simple posters stating, “Spelling 
is important to you,” or asking, “Can 
you spell these words?” with a list of 
several demons might be useful. 

5. List the words your students mis- 
spell frequently and write some or all 
of them on the board. Ask the students 
to study the first word while you point 
out the hard spot in that word. Cover 
the word while each student writes it. 
Then ask all to check their spelling. 
If students still have considerable diffi- 
culty with the word, continue with 
the discussion of the word and test 
again. Follow with the second word, 
etc., after the first word has been mas- 
tered. 

6. Ask each student to keep a list of 
words that he misspells and to under- 
line the hard spot in each. From time 
to time, ask him to write from memory 
as many words as possible from the 
list. Following this, he can check his 
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Collier's 


“And after you've learned the 26 letters, then you can start making up new ones.” 


own spelling or ask his neighbor to 
do so. 

7. Keep a record of each student's 
misspellings or have the student make 
a duplicate list for your use. Every so 
often, ask the individual to spell on 
the board or on paper certain words 
from his list. Or, ask him if he knows 
how to spell a particular word as you 
see him at the door of the classroom. 

8. Organize a “jump ahead” spelling 
game with students seated in rows. 
In this, each student spells the word 
you give. If he misspells the word, the 
one behind him who spells it correctly 
jumps to his seat. The person missing 
the word moves to the end of the row. 

9. Encourage students to proofread 
their own and other written papers. 
Offer special credit to the student who 
finds the most spelling errors on a fel- 
low student's paper. The student check- 
ing the paper should be able to write 
correctly the words missed or should 
look up the proper spelling in a dic- 
tionary. 

10. Conduct a school-wide spelling 
bee. Start with all classes, and run 
semi-finals before holding the main 
contest in the auditorium. The G. & C. 
Merriam Company of Springfield, 
Mass., will furnish, upon request, spe- 
cial information on spelling contests 
and a list of spelling words for use in 
the competition. 

11. Use audio-visual aids to stimu- 
late interest. Show spelling tests and 
themes with an opaque projector so 
that all students may help in the recog- 
nition and correction of spelling errors. 
Show films which will help to develop 
good attitudes and skills. Spelling Is 
Easy—for grade school students—and 
Improve Your Spelling—for junior and 
senior high school students—are films 
which might be used. (Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill.) 

12. Here are some inexpensive spell- 
ing aids. Free from The Steck Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas, Spelling Trends, 
research service bulletins with informa- 
tion on junior and senior high school 
spelling. Standardized High School 
Spelling Test, also from Steck, 40 tests 
and manual, $1. Spelling Completion 
Tests, Revised, workbook of 77 tests, 
25 words each, H. M. Rowe Company, 
624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore 17, Md., 
36 cents a copy. 





Would you like to 


This summer 25 boys and girls... the first-prize 
winners in a nation-wide “‘Know Your America” con- 
test ... will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these 25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
him, along with Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 
Will YOU be the teacher? 


Why is America great? Children everywhere are 
preparing their written answers. General Mills will re- 
ward the best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
will be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
required—no boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 
test rules and prize lists are now available. 

However, there is a more worthy goal than inviting 
children to enter a contest. The broader objective is 
to stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
this land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 
family discussion, General Mills cereal boxes carry 
thought-provoking statements about the greatness of 
America. To help teachers motivate pupils in social 
studies, English, speech, science, and art classes, a 
series of 10 picture panels and a pamphlet of teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. 


be in this picture? 


Home discussion has been going on for some time. 
Contest enthusiasm will’run high until the April 21, 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, inc. 


J 


May we suggest that you send coupon VIA AIR MAIL 
4 Yj 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me at once the classroom panels, teaching 
aids, and rules for the ‘‘Know Your America” program. 


Name 
School Address 


City . State 
Leas een aeue eeu aesaeeeeaeaaaad 
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By Beatrice Cobb, Malden, Massachusetts 


Pilgrims’ Way 


Two-week study tour round 


old New England 


T happened in the summer of 1951. 

A group, who soon adopted the title 
“Argonauts,” set out on the first Boston 
University travel course, called “Origins 
of New England— 1620-1820.” 

The 19 teachers, from far and wide, 
were eager not only to acquire three 
credits, but to gather inspiration and 
material to make English and _ social 
studies “come alive” for their pupils. 
Accompanying the group was kindly 
Professor Roberts and genial Mr. Rigby, 
tour conductor. 

The plan for the first week called for 
class lectures by several people, with 
daily excursions to nearby historical 
places and those with literary associa- 
tions, The second week the group 
climbed into a chartered bus and drove 
off to New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and other parts of Massachu- 
setts, to trace the westward expansion 
and development of New England. 

Frankly, I, a native Midwesterner 
with only a few years in the East, ap- 
proached the course with the question: 
Does New England rightfully deserve 


so much of the credit for the origins of* 


American history, culture, and, even 
more important, American democracy? 

I came back with the answer. It does, 

Who could not marvel at the crafts- 
manship of such men as the silver- 
smith, Paul Revere; gaze at the paint- 
ings of Copley and Stuart; the beautiful 
doorways of Salem; thrill at the beau- 
tiful architecture of the old New Eng- 
land churches; stand in awe before 
ancient Harvard College; and bow be- 
fore the philosophy and literary attain- 
ments of men like Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, and Emerson, without feel- 
ing that here American culture devel- 
oped? Who could visit the reproductions 
and restorations of the early homes and 
shops without sensing the independence 
and ingenuity of these people? 

To Plymouth, home of the Pilgrims, 
we went, and discovered that their first 
homes were made of laboriously sawed 
boards and thatched roofs, not log 
cabins as we have been led to believe. 

In modern Salem we saw the recon- 
structed Pioneers’ Village, the Salem of 


Photo by Boutwell 


Argonauts pause at Concord’s famous “rude bridge that 


1630. As we gazed at their rough homes, 
the herb gardens for medicine and cook- 
ing, the crude furniture, the big fire- 
places, the soap kettle out of doors, the 
salt works, the forge, the brick kiln, the 
fish “flakes,” and the saw-pit, we real- 
ized what a struggle it must have been 
to produce even the bare necessities of 
existence. 

Time went on. Villages sprang up. 
Each was built around the village green, 
or common, which was for recreation 
and common pasture for animals. We 
still see these today; even Boston still 
has its famous Boston Common. 

We found these people believed in 
education. As early as 1635 the Boston 
Latin School was begun and has con- 
tinued to this time. We visited Harvard, 
established in 1636 as the first college 
in the country. Soon their legislatures 
began making laws requiring education 

the beginning of public schools in 
America. 

But troubles came. In imagination we 
rode with Paul Revere and saw the 
battle of Concord and Lexington and 
later Bunker Hill or Breed’s Hill. 

After the Revolutionary War the new- 
born country began to stretch itself and 
grow. The more adventurous men turned 
their eyes westward. Good farm lands 
beckoned. 

The Boston University “Argonauts” 
went westward also. Everywhere we 
found the people doing their utmost to 


First of the 1952 $25 
Travel Story Awards 
to Miss Cobb for her 
adventure into the 
past! (See p. 22-T for 
more study tours.) 


arched the flood.”’ 


preserve the relics of an interesting and 
historic past 

We marveled at the numerous collec- 
tions in the Goyette Museum at Peter- 
borough, N. H.. ate crackers from the 
cracker barrel in the old Vermont Coun- 
try Store at Weston, and paid respect to 
a courageous people at the Bennington 
Monument in Vermont. We drank in 
the beautiful scenery of the Green 
Mountains, the Mohawk Trail, and the 
Connecticut Valley. No wonder these 
people wanted to settle here. We rode 
up Long Island Sound in a boat to the 
Mystic Marine Museum and its two 
fully-outfitted colonial ships. We were 
impressed with the early importance of 
seafaring, especially whaling. 

Our last stop was at Sturbridge Vil- 
lage in Massachusetts. Here is a large 
museum village—a living, teaching mu- 
seum because skilled craftsmen are 
actually at work in the shops. 

The trip is over. But I will long re- 
member the fun of it; how we sang on 
the bus; the square dance that we had; 
the wonderful food, especially the shore 
dinner in old Marblehead by the sea; 
and the “Town Meeting” on the last 
night. 

History has come alive for me. I think 
that must happen before we can make 
it come alive for our pupils. I have col- 
lected ideas and material that I shall be 
able to use in my own classes. 

If I can pass on to my pupils each 
year, from now on, some appreciation 
of this heritage of the past, and help 
them realize that the best way to show 
our gratitude is to use this heritage 
aright, then the 1951 “Adventure into 
the Past” was very much worth-while. 


Origins of New England study tour 
will again be held in 1952. See p. 22-T. 
Of the two tours offered this year one 
is pre-summer session. 





You say where -- well take you there 


in Smooth -tiding comfort 




















Send for 

FREE Booklets 
describing these 
scenic regions 


PACIFIC mORTH Wes! 


@ It's easy to plan a wonderful vacation the Union 
Pacific way. Note the booklets shown here . . . select 
the region, or regions, in which you're interested .. . 
then fill in and mail the coupon. 

Each booklet contains beautiful photos, tells you about 
the region and gives you other helpful travel information. 
Finally, ask your nearest Union Pacific representative—or 


travel agent—to arrange your trip and make your reser- 
vations. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 520, Omahe 2, Nebraska 


| am interested in region named below. Please 
On the Streamliners or other fine Union Pacific trains, cond free bookie 
you'll ride smoothly over a cushioned roadbed .. . REGION 
receive attentive service . . . and enjoy excellent dining- 
car meals. 


NAME 
ADDRESS — 


city ————— || 7 
Also send information about All-Expense Vaco 
tion Tours [] I student state age and 
special moterial will be enclosed 





Help your students discover that 


Reading is Fun 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection C 


MPHASIS on _ remedial reading 

during the past two decades, while 
necessary, has had some unfortunate 
results. There is so much more talk of 
“remedial” rather than of “enjoyable” 
reading that reading itself has been 
surrounded with an aura of difficulty. 
All reading seems to have been trans- 
formed into a problem, to be ap- 
proached awkwardly and in fear, as 
something much more tedious and 
much less enjoyable than, let us say, 
radio or television. 

But as those of us who love books 
know, this isn’t the case at all. Read- 
ing can be acquired with scarcely any 
teaching. Even poor eyesight (one re- 
members Dr. Samuel Johnson, Prescott, 
Parkman, and Milton) is no insuperable 
obstacle. No eyesight at all failed to 
prevent Helen Keller and many like 
her from knowing the incomparable 
pleasures of books. Of all forms of en- 
joymeat has any ever surpassed read- 
ing? 

It has been too facilely presumed 
on the part of many persons that we 
can just take it for granted that every- 
body will, as a matter of common sense, 
know how wonderful are the pleasures 
of reading and, in addition, how abso- 
lutely necessary a command of read- 
ing ability is in our modern world. 

Writing in the New York Times Book 
Review, on “The World That Books 
Have Made: Suppose There Were No 
Books in Our Modern Society,” W. H. 
Auden, the noted English poet now for 
many years a resident of our country, 
whimsically cited one unique advantage 
of a book: “It cannot speak till it is 
spoken to.” You can skip a few pages 
in a book with lightning speed and 
go on at will to something better. You 
are limited by no boundaries set in the 
program notes in this morning's or this 
evening's paper. Your choice is bound- 
less. You can have what you want ir- 
respective of the whim of some radio 
or television producer. The world’s li- 
braries offer you every kind of enter- 
tainment you wish. When you're tired 
of conversation, you can turn to a book 
for anything you desire. It will take 
you out of your self; transpose you 
wherever you choose to go on the 
earth's surface, or into time. 


Lucky to Be Literate 


At the same time, the indispensa- 
bility of reading must be more strongly 





emphasized. It is a useful exercise to 
ask students to jot down a short memo- 
randum every time they read some- 
thing in the course of a day. They will 
be surprised to discover how lucky it 
is to be literate, how difficult it would 
be to get along in our highly techno- 
logical world without a knowledge of 
reading. Stress too the immense amount 
of reading that is done despite com- 
plaints to the contrary. For example 
231,000,000 25 cent books were sold 
in the U. S. last year. Sales of hard 
cover books, including textbooks, top 
200,000,000 copies. In 1951 readers 
could choose among 11,255 new titles. 

Publishers of paper bound books 
estimate that six persons read each copy 
purchased. So you have good reason 
to take an encouraging and optimistic 
attitude toward books and reading. It 
isn’t all remedial; a good deal of it is 
fun. Students should be told that the 
more knowledge they bring to a book 
the more the book will give them in 
return. The more books they read 
thoughtfully, the more enjoyable will 


books become. Books pay a huge in- 
vestment. 

Of course it is well to be alert to 
students’ interests. In High Points re- 
cently Herbert Potell, New Utrecht 
High School, summarizes three student 
interest studies. In Louisiana the prob- 
lems and interests of teen-agers were 
found to be in this order of descending 
importance: 1. School 2. Personal 3. 
My future 4. Money 5. Relations with 
people 6. Leisure, recreation 7. Health 
8. Boy-girl relations 9. Home and fam- 
ily. 

In New York City an investigator 
again arranged teen age problems thus: 
1. My future 2. Relations with people 
3. School 4. Money 5. Health 6. Boy- 
girl relations 7. Personal 8. Leisure, 
recreation 9. Home and family. 

In Pittsburgh the order runs: 1. 
School 2. Health 3. Personal 4. Rela- 
tions with people 5. My future 6. Money 
7. Boy-girl relations 8. Leisure, recrea- 
tion 9. Home and family. 

Paul Witty, in his discussion of read- 
ing problems, provides many more 
elaborate analyses of teen-age interests. 
These interests are served by books— 
in fiction, in guidance volumes, in 
poetry, in accounts of great personali- 
ties, in discussions of vocations. The 
Teen Age Book Club Selection Com- 
mittee uses studies of this kind to pre- 
pare balanced choices each month. We 
will appreciate receiving your views of 
student reading interests as a guide to 
future selections. 





HOW A QUEEN 
GREW UP 


Teen Age Book Club members have 
the opportunity of learning how Eng- 
land’s new Queen was trained to suc- 
ceed her father. The Little Princesses 
is a spring choice of the Selection Com- 
mittee. This is the story of how Eliza- 
beth and Margaret grew up, written 
by one who knows them intimately. 
The author is Marion Crawford, for 17 
years governess to the royal family. 

“Crawfie,” as the two girls called 
her, tells many stories of their school 
days and life at Sandringham, Bucking- 
ham Palace, and elsewhere. This Ban- 
tam edition also has something quite 
unusual in pocket-size-books—32 pages 
of photographs of “Lilibet” and her 
larkish younger sister Margaret. 


Miss Crawford tells of the romance 
between Elizabeth and Philip. “Lili- 
bet,” she writes, “began to take more 
trouble with her appearance. And I 
noticed that her favorite tune of the 
moment was ‘People Will Say We're 
in Love . . . They had been to the 
show together.” 

The Little Princesses delightfully 
introduces readers to the new ruler of 
our greatest ally. 


351 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send without cost or obligation, informa- 
tion & materials for starting a Teen Age Book 
Club, with a sample book. | am interested in a 
[] Junior [) Senior Club. 


Nome. 
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WE SALUTE... 


Helen K. Mackintosh. NCTE second 
vice-president for 1952, Miss Mackin- 
tosh’s chief duty in this position will be 
to plan the Friday sessions of the NCTE 
meeting which will be held in Boston 
during the Thanksgiving vacation. 

Miss Mackintosh is associate chief 
of the Elementary Section, Division of 
State and Local Systems, U. S. Office 
of Education; associate director of the 
NCTE Curriculum Commission; and 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Council of State Consultants in Ele- 
mentary Education. She has taught 
English and French ,in high school, 
has taught and supervised elementary 
grades, and has served as a professor 
and lecturer at many _ universities 
throughout the U. S. 

In connection with her present work, 
she has written bulletins on fire safety | 
and camping for schools. She is also 
joint author of several recent publica- 
tions on elementary education. In addi- 
tion, she has written numerous articles 
for educational journals. Her Ph.D. 
thesis was based on a study of chil- 
dren’s choices in poetry. In spite of her 
very busy professional life, Dr. Mack- 
intosh finds time for several hobbies- 
her house and garden, collecting old 
glass, first editions of children’s books, 
and stamp collections. In gardening, 
she specializes in the growing of roses. 
Her old glass consists mainly of pieces 
that may be used in setting a table, 
but she does have a set of signed Tiffany 
which she enjoys looking at. From her 
European trip last summer, she has 150 
usable color slides. 


Arno Jewett. For years we have 
argued that the teachers most numerous 
in secondary schools (English) should 
have a specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education. So we hail the news that 
such a position has been set up and an 
able man named to fill it. The position 
is Specialist in Language Arts; the man, 
Prof. Arno Jewett, from University of 
Texas. 

Dr. Jewett comes originally from 
Dora Smith country. That’s Minnesota. 
Born in Minneapolis, he took his B.S.., 
M.A., and Ph.D. from the University 
of Minnesota. He knows the high schoo' 
as well as the college, 
tries and the military as well as U. S. 
schools. His teaching record includes 
University of Minnesota H. S., Arizona 
State College, Cornell, San Diego State | 
College, Teachers College, Columbia | 
University, and consultant to German 
schools. He is an editor, too—Army’s | 
Information Circular, Texas Journal of | 
Secondary Education. Clearly the lan- | 
guage arts have a spokesman in 0 
national government who speaks fr 
broad experience. “i. F. 


and other coun- 


Mailman 
with a Metal Arm! 


@ A crack streamliner roars past without stopping. 
But as the mail car flashes by, a metal arm 
swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
letters are all ready for distribution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the many 
ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 
speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 
smallest towns as well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
railroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
cent per letter! 

Today — and every day — some 8,000 trains are 
carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad stations, 
handling in a year's time about 30 billion pieces of 
mail — for you and all of us. 


“catcher” 


<<“ 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 


Association oF American Rairoaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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3rd Annual 


ADVENTURE} 
STUDY =; / 


| 


PACIFIC 388) 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 


and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco July 4 
on the Luxury Liner 


S.$. PRESIDENT WILSON 


This year's Adventure-Study Pacific 
Cruise to the Orient, in conjuncuon 
with the Student Travel Overseas 
Programs, promises to be the greatest 
ever. Sun, fun, relaxation, romance, 
superb food and service on the mag- 
nificent S.S, President Wilson, Two 
interesting courses earning 4 un 
versity credits each, presented in 
informal shipboard lectures by Dr 
Alfred G. Fisk of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan, All-inclusive 
rates from $1737, plus tax. Also 
41-Day Study Cruise from $1336 
plus tax, 

Don't delay—membership is lim- 
ited. Get all the facts NOW on this 
vacation of your lifetime combined 
with fascinating, credit-earning study 
in an outdoor, floating classroom 
See your travel agent (no extra cost) 
or write 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





General Offices: 311 California St., Sen Francisco 4 


Trans-Pacific +» Round-the-World 
New York to California 


Miagie 
Film Carpet 


T won't be long now before you and 

your friends will decide where to go 
this summer. A film travel preview 
could help you decide and also be a lot 
of fun. A film will help you discover 
things you won't want to miss, and aid 
you to know your way around the land 
of your vacation desires. 

A travel film program could include 
several films about one general area— 
England, for instance. Or films about 
different places. A travel preview for 

| vacation planners is also useful for 


| teacher association or P.-T.A. meetings. 


Let me suggest some travel preview 
films. Of these a number are available 
on free loan; others on rental. 

For films on Great Britain the best 
source is British Information Services 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20). A 
number of films (rental) about specific 
regions are: Cambridge, Cornish Valley, 
Downlands, Land of Ulster, Lowlands 
of Scotland, Midland Journey, Welsh 
Magic, So This Is London. An Hour 
from London shows many fascinating 
spots not far from the city. Caribbean 
is a delightful study of the British West 
Indies. 

Canada is a good travel possibility 
The National Film Board of Canada 
(1270 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 20) has some 
good films—some for rent like Peoples of 
Canada. A large number are loaned. 
Historic Highway—Lower Canada, In- 
side Newfoundland, Introduction to 


By VERA FALCONER 


Gaspé, Ottawa on the River, New- 
foundland-Atlantic Province, Song of 
the Mountains, Seaside Holiday. NFBC 
will also supply a travel film catalogue. 

Pan American World Airways System 
(28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City) offers (loan) a number of 
Western Hemisphere color films: Wings 
to Alaska, Round South America, Wings 
to Hawaii, Wings to Bermuda 

Other good sources for films on Latin 
America are: United World Films, 
Government Film Dept. (1445 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 29), with films like Day Is 
New, Mexico Builds a Democracy, 
Americans All, Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo; and Pan American Union 
(Publications & Promotion Section, 
Washington 6, D.C.), with Lima — 
Capital of Peru, Republic of Colombia, 
Republic of Guatemala 

Continental Europe may be pre- 
viewed with general films like Wings 
to England and France, Wings to 
Vikingland (Pan American World Air 
ways), or Flight to Romance (Institute 
of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th, N.Y. 17, 
sponsored by Trans-World Airlines), 
which touch England, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland. All on loan. 

For films on specific countries, try 
Films of the Nations (62 West 45th, 
N.Y. 19), which offers, among others, 
Meet the Swedes, Picturesque Den- 


National Film Board of Canada 


| The Jacques Cartier Memorial, a Newfoundland attraction in Introduction to Gaspe. 





mark, Work and Play in Belgium, In 
and Around Amsterdam, Geneva the 
International City. Another source is 
Air France (683 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22), 
with Flight to Paris, Flight to the 
French Riviera, Flight to Immortal 
Rome. 

Some good films from other sources: 
Wings to France 
Airways; Letter from Paris — Inter- 
national Film Bureau (Suite 1500, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2); Rome 
Divided—Union Films (111 West 88th, 
N.Y. 24); People of Norway — Bailey 
Films (6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif.); Understanding the 
Swiss—Associated Film Artists (30 N. 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif.); 
Look at Greece—U.N. Films & Visual 
Information, United Nations, New 
York); All Roads Lead to France—A.F. 
Films (1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19). 


For U.S. Travel 


Many are the film 
domestic travel. For a real overview pre- 
view try Shortest Way Home (Associa- 


tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, 


sponsored by Greyhound Bus, loan). 
And America’s Wonderlands (United 
World Films, Castle Div., 
Ave., N.Y. 29) for 
major national parks. 


coverage of the 


Other good items: Mount Vernon in | 


Virginia — McGraw-Hill (Text Film 
Dept. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd, N.Y. 18); New England Holiday 
—United World Films, Castle Div.; 
Thundering Waters—on Niagara Falls, 
and New York Calling, both on loan 
from New York Central System 
(Motion Picture Bureau, 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N.Y. 17); Historic Philadel- 
phia—on loan from Hathen Productions 
(264 S. Van Pelt St., Philadelphia 3); 
Washington—Shrine of American Patri- 
otism—on loan from Association Films; 
Let's See Chicago, Carlsbad Caverns, 
and Land of Pueblos—all on loan from 
Santa Fe Railway (Film Bureau, 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4); Royal Gorge 
—on loan from Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad (1531 Stout St., 
Denver 2, Colo.); Westward to the 
Sea—on loan trom Milwaukee Road 
(Passenger Traffic Dept., 796 Union 


Station, 516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


6). 

If you select a particular state to 
visit, check for films with the 
tourist, information, or development 
department. Many states offer such 
service. (Addresses supplied on re- 
quest). 

These suggestions emphasize films 


available on free loan. There are many 
other useful travel films. TFC (Teach- 


ing Film Custodians, 25 W. 45th, N.Y. 
18) has, for example, quite a number 
of travelogues. Association Films also 
has a number. 


Pan American World | 





invitations to | 


1445 Park | 





state | 
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OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ONE OF CANADAS 10 TOP 
MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


You'll agree with world travellers that no- 


where else does Nature set such a breathtaking 
background for a full vacation 
riding, fishing, motoring. You'll enjoy the 
social charm, luxury and informality of Jasper 
... the convenience and comfort 


Park Lodge 


. . golfing, 


of travelling by the Scenic Rail Route across 
Canada. Ask your nearest Canadian National 
Office* about this or the other Top 


Vacations listed. “We'll tell you where 


and take you there”. 


EVES 
| NATIONAL 
| RAILWAYS 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. Across Canada — the Scenic Route 
to Califorma or the Pacific Northwest, 
to New York or anywhere East 

2. Alaska Cruise — ten doys, 2,000 
miles of sheltered coastal sailing 

3. British Columbia — Vancouver, 
Victoria, Prince Rupert. A magnificent 
marine and mountain playground 


4 Eastern Cities and Lavrentians — 


history-book places, mountain lakes, 
brilliant autumn colours 


5. Hudson Bay Down North’ to 
romantic frontiers, via Winnipeg 
6 Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


play, relax in mountain grondeur 


7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) — 


swimming, motor-booting, golf in a 


northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 
8 Ontarie Highlands —lond of lakes 
and streams; fishing; camping. Fine 
hotels, resorts 

9. Provinces by the Sea + beaches, 
bays, fishing ports, historic old cities 
10. Romantic French Canada (Gospé 
ond the Saguenay) — like toking o trip 
obrood 


*Canodion National Railways offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsos City, Los 
Angeles, Milwoukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 





By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) H. $, 


Elections and the Classroom 


Your students can learn through experience 


N April 4 more than 400 students 
from 55 western New York high 
schools will meet in Rochester's Benja- 
min Franklin High School. They will all 
be delegates to the second Model Re- 
publican Convention sponsored by the 
high school’s Social Science Forum 
“Eleven of the attending schools will 
each write a plank of the party plat- 
form,” Bruce Bloom, publicity chair- 
man, tells me. “The planks will concern 
foreign policy, internal security, con- 
scription, civil rights, financial policy, 
business, agriculture, education, corrup- 
tion in government, labor, and social 
security. Republican candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency will be 
chosen, and there will be the campaign 
speeches, demonstrations, nominations 
of ‘favorite sons,” bargaining, and the 
color of actual conventions.” 
Scholastic Magazines will send an 


Having a WONDERFUL TIME 





And how! Ontario's 52 fun-filled 
Playgrounds have so much to offer. 
There's boating, tennis, golf, fishing— 
all in a friendly “foreign” setting that 
adds to the fun. And what glorious 
evenings! . . . slipping over moonlit 
waters in a canoe ... dancing under a 
canopy of stars. Why don't you plan a 
memorable vacation in Ontario—fill 
out the coupon below NOW! 


editor to cover this event and will re- 
port later. 

Rochester's Model Republican Con- 
vention affords one of many examples 
by which enterprising teachers will use 
the election year’s innumerable oppor- 
tunities to motivate learning of citizen- 
ship and government. (Two Rochester 
teachers describe the convention in De- 
veloping Citizenship Through School 
Activities, Bulletin No. 22, Laura M 
Shufelt, editor. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 75 cents.) 

By what other—and perhaps simpler 
~—methods can we as social studies 
teachers apply this quadrennial tide of 
public discussion of nominations and 
elections to one of our central aims, the 
preparation of intelligent voters? How 
can we relate class and club activities 
to the general political processes? One 


CANADA'S VACATION PROVINCE 


TRAVEL TIPS 
© Ontario is within easy driving distance 
© Liberal customs exemptions let you take home 
lots of things duty-free 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 
1266 PARLIAMENT BLOGS., TORONTO 2, ONT. 


Pleose send me free guide map and 64 poge 
iMustrated booklet about Ontario. 


ary 


thing is certain; we can’t keep the com- 
ing events out of the classroom 

Following are two other “learn by 
doing” plans 

Pittsburgh: Student voting in general 
and municipal elections has been part 
of a carefully prepared instruction pro- 
gram in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
\elementary and secondary) since 1932. 

Fred E. Holmes, of Peabody High 
School, writes that “all materials and 
procedures in our school elections fol- 
low exactly the methods and materials 
used in the real elections. While all 
voting is by written ballot, occasionally 
a voting machine is brought in as a 
means of illustrating how such a ma- 
chine should be used intelligently and 
correctly.” 

Civics and history classes take re- 
sponsibility for discussion of candidates 
and issues. The Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters and the Civic 
Club of Allegheny County provide 
copies of a “Voters’ Directory.” The 
Student Government Counci] of the 


| Civic Association handles the mechanics 


of the election (registering voters by 
wards, preparing report forms, and 
staffing the polling places with judges, 
majority clerks, minority clerks, ma- 





Paths to World Peace is the Part Ii of 
the Feb. 20 Scholastic Magazines. By 
text and picture it shows man’s long 


| struggle, United States’ role, and our 
| work through U.N. and its agencies for 


world peace. Although prepared for 
Scholastic users, additional copies are 
available. Information on bulk costs 
supplied on request to this magazine. 





jority and minority inspectors). Stu- 
dents vote before 2 p.m. on the official 
election day but results are withheld 
until the next day 

Shelby, Montana: Sustaining weekly 
radio programs in April and May on 
the national political conventions will 
constitute one activity sponsored by the 
classes of Corlie F. Dunster, Shelby 
(Mont.) High School. Stressing not 
only current but also historical interest 
in election campaigns is Miss Dunster’s 
forte. She has a collection of campaign 
buttons, ballots, and handbills back to 
Lincoln and Clay. (Before going to 
Shelby as a teacher Miss Dunster was 
a successful campaigner and candidate 
for county office.) During the campaign 
of 1948 delegates to both party conven- 
tions from the area spoke to her classes. 
Next fall Shelby students will register 
and vote on the same schedule as 
adults 

Deming (N. Mex.) High School stu- 
dents campaign for their own political 
plank—extending the tranchise to 18 
year-olds, a privilege now legalized only 
in Georgia. This activity (also described 
in Bulletin 22) took Miss Cobb’s civics 
class to the legislature. Student leaders 
addressed their pleas to legislators, 
newspaper editors, and service clubs. 

They failed but did not give up. Sub- 
sequent classes, writes Miss Cobb, are 
engaging in “get-out-the-vote” cam- 
paigns. They do research in the county 
clerk's office to determine the percent- 
age of eligible voters who vote. Students 
take home letters on voting and write 
for local papers on “Why Vote.” 

This department would like to report 
other plans of this kind. Senior Scholas- 
tic and World Week will conduct, dur- 
ing this presidential election year, a 
special high school student project to 
stimulate interest in the campaign and 
“getting out the vote.” Feature articles 
will appear this spring and in the fall. 
In October Scholastic wil] publish its 
traditional pre-election special issue, 
“America Votes.” 

Now is the time to begin to bring 
the coming election issues into the class- 
room. You can do it with clippings on 
the bulletin board. Urge students to 
collect biographies of candidates, photo- 
graphs, campaign buttons, and cam- 
paign literature. Contact local head- 
quarters to find what students can do 
in “get out the vote” campaigns. Do 


you have access to a radio or TV re- | 


ceiver? You will want to tune in the 
events when the time comes. If you 
don’t have equipment suggest a timely 
gift by the senior class 

Teachers can, and do, use live elec- 
tions to teach problems and processes 
of democracy. Students participate in 
and enjoy such activities. You can do 
much to overcome the dangers of 
apathy and indifference. 





Easy dress e Easy cost 


"Come as you are!”on this famous 

Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!” Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small extra fare... 

Same route as The Chief 

and Super Chief 


For a complete description of E/ Capitan 
send coucon for colorful folder 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-16 
80 East Jockson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me free booklet on El Capitan. 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS_ 
CITY AND STATE 





If student, give name of school__ 








Travel for CREDIT 


IR travel, plus learning, plus credit, 

a study tour is your answer. Build 
your summer trip around your major in- 
terests and you'll come home with 
profitable memories! 

If you'd like to see the Marshall Plan 
in action, share living with European 
families in their own homes, or learn 
more of the origins of your own Ameri- 
can culture—there are study tours tailor- 
made for you. 

Is art your field? Then it’s Paris, 
Florence, Venice for you. Musically in- 
clined? Enjoy the music festivals at 
Salzburg, Edinburgh, Lucerne, Bay- 
reuth, Silvercraft your hobby? Head for 
Mexico and work with native craftsmen. 

The 1952 crop of study tours is an 
abundant one. Tours cover almost every 
area you may wish to visit. A tour may 
involve residence at a particular uni- 
versity for several weeks, with side 
trips around the region; or it may in- 
clude travel to special centers of learn- 
ing with pre-arranged lectures, etc. 

Look over the following list of se- 
lections carefully. Decide on what you 
expect from your trip—for the money you 
have to pay. Make all credit arrange- 


ments with your local board of educa- 
tion before you leave. And then, have a 
wonderful time! 

American Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39 St., 
N. Y. C. Group and individual hosteling 
trips in U. S., Europe, Canada, Africa, 
Mexico, Hawaii. 

Boston University, Summer Travel 
Courses, 332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, 
Mass. Five European study tours, 45 days. 
Price range $675-$820, plus tuition for six 
credits. Also two-week “Origins of New 
England” tour, $145, plus tuition for three 
credits. 

Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass. Groups to Europe. Spe- 
cial art, library tours; Mexican tour; classi- 
cal studies at Athens. 

Columbia University, N. Y. C. Six-week 
tour (June 16-July 25) to selected U. S. 
areas stressing urban planning, housing, 
architecture. $357 includes six credits. 
(Apply before March 15 to Prof. J. Miller, 
504 Avery, Columbia University. ) 

Experiments in International Living, Inc., 
Putney, Vt. Groups to Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, India, Israel, South Africa. 
Live in private homes. Around $450, plus 
transportation. Some grants available. 

Holiday Courses for Foreign Students, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Five short courses 
in Danish language, culture. Held during 





Imagine...your train seat reserved 
for ONLY 14¢! 





Just ONE of many Devaluation Bargains 
for your BRITISH holiday! 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE secure ALL your British travel needs. That way 
you'll effect the greatest savings . . . and have a pleasant, carefree trip! 


@ RAIL TICKETS and reservations. MILEAGE COUPONS permit “go-as-you-please”’ 
rail travel at great savings. Coupons not obtainable in Britain—take along an 


ample supply. 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain-Ireland, Britain-Continental 


Europe. Cabin reservations, too. 


@ TOURS by rail/motor-coach/steamer — delightful and inexpensive. 
@ SIGHTSEEING TRIPS of London and other centers of 


interest. 


@ HOTEL RESERVATIC NS at any of the 40 outstanding 


hetels of The Hotels Executive. 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or write Dept. 0-33 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, 510 W. 6th Street 


TORONTO, 


ONT., 69 Yonge Street 





August, $6 per course. Includes visits to 
schools, factories, sightseeing, etc. Apply 
Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 19. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Study tours, with credit, to Mexico; Olym- 
pics in Finland; and possibly Canada, 
Europe. Write Dr. Wendell W. Wright, 
Dean, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Intercollegiate Tours, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Groups to Europe. Tours 
stress art, literature, social studies, drama, 
music, Latest tour, motoring in Spain. 

Laborde Travel Service, Inc., 1776 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 19. Study tours to Europe; 
sessions at International Summer School at 
Mayrhofen, Alpbach European Forum, 
Caen University. Tours also to Scandinavia, 
England, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
India. Rates begin at $635, including trans- 
Atlantic transportation. Credit possibilities. 

Montclair State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Trans-U. S. field trip (June 28- 
August 26) from the Alleghenies to West 
Coast and back. $595 includes ten credits. 

National Student Association, 48 W. 48 
St., N. Y. C. 19. Low cost travel—interna- 
tional tours, hospitality tours (living with 
European famiiies), work camps, summer 
sessions abroad, study and art tours. 

San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Study-tour cruise to Japan and 
the Orient. Visits to governmental minis- 
tries, educational and social service institu- 
tions. July 4-Sept. 1, six credits, $1,650. 
Apply Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco 
State College. 

Scandinavian Student Travel Service, 48 
W. 48 St., N. Y. C. 19. Motor trips and 
low cost tours through Europe, work camps; 
Mediterranean cruises. 

Students International Travel Association, 
545 5th Ave., N. Y. C. Study trips to Eu- 
rope. Mexico, Also bicycle and motor trips. 
Some scholarships and grants. 

Student Travel Overseas Program, 2123 
Addison St., Berkeley 4, Calif. Study tours 
to kurope, Mexico, Hawaii, Japan. 

Study Abroad, 250 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. 19. 
European tours, emphasis on art, music, 
social studies, Session at Sorbonne with 
credit. Two study tours to Latin America. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mexican study tour, July 10-August 14. 
Courses in Spanish, painting, silvercraft at 
Taxco, followed by 16-day trip to other 
regions, Credit allowed. $500 (or $300 for 
worksho» alone). Write Irma S. Jonas, 238 
E. 23 St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Trans World Airlines, 80 E. 42 St., 
N. Y. C. 17. Air tours range from short 
trips to three European countries to Grand 
Circle Tour covering all western Europe. 
Specialized trips on art, music, drama; sum- 
mer sessions abroad. Credits allowed. Also 
tours to Holy Land and North Africa. Prices 
from $1,000 to $1,600. 

Travel & Study, Inc., 110 E. 57 St., 
N. Y. C. 22. Groups to Europe, Greece, 
Israci. Stress social studies, sociology, edu- 
cation, arts, music, fashion, journalism. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
European study tour on comparative edu- 
cation. 63 days, 10 countries, $1,250. Credit 
allowed. Write Dr. W. Reitz, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Youth Argosy, Northfield, Mass. Low 
cost study tours all over the world. 





The 
Drama Spot 


17 Curtain Calls 

“The playwright and amateur pro- 
ducer have come to appreciate the im- 
portance of the amateur field; the qual- 
ity of the plays for it has improved. 
The slapstick farce is seldom done any 
more. There’s a new standard.” 

That is Christopher Sergel of Dra- 


matic Publishing Co. speaking. By | 


ordinary rules of commerce he should 
be content to give high school play 
directors what they want, trash or clas- 
sics. No questions asked. But here he is 


in Behind the Scenes fighting for higher 


standards in school dramatics. 


And very skillfully, too. In this 36- 


page pamphlet he has recruited 17 top 
directors of college and high school to 
join him—such men as Harvey J. Pope, 
University of Pittsburgh; Lee Mitchell, 
Northwestern University Theatre; Gil 
mor Brown, Pasadena Playhouse; Leon 
Miller, editor of Dramatics Magazine: 


E. C. Mabie, University of Iowa; and | 


outstanding high school directors. Each 
writes about 1,000 words on his experi 
ence in producing a specific play—why 
it was chosen, casting, staging, and pro- 
duction; audience reception. 


Plays supplied with production notes | 


by experts are, naturally, from the Dra- 
matie Publishing Co. list. They include: 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Cheaper by the Dozen, Seventeenth 
Summer, Meet Me in St. Louis, The 
Great Big Doorstep, and Pride and 
Prejudice. 

All 17 plays in Behind the Scenes 
throw light on the problems of growing 
up. As Director Brown says, “Lessons 
in tolerance, brotherhood, and the cardi 
nal virtues are gently and humorously 
brought out without bludgeoning ef 
fect.” How much young people learn 
about themselves as they produce good 
plays! 

Our advice is write at once for a free 
copy of Behind the Scenes. Address: 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

* 


Theatre Arts Books, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, have sent us two 
volumes: Directed Drama, by David C. 
Pethybridge ($2), which gives many 
ideas on play-making and producing 


with children; Shakespeare Memorial | 


Theatre 1948-1950, a very attractive 
photographic record of the outstanding 


character roles and scenes portrayed | 
during the momentous three years of | 


the theatre, $4.50. The latter book has 


been so popular that Theatre Arts has | 


had to send to England for more copies. 
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Bot on 
BURLINGTON TICKET ! 


Two great vacationlands 
in one wonderful trip 
(a 6 —that’s America’s 
top vacation bargain! 


cae 
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MAGIC YELLOWSTONE seu 
enchant , 
filing poate and 
*» Waterfall 


/ 


Go one way--return another—see twice as much ! ~~ ~ 


@ One Burlington ticket will take you to both Colorado and 
Yellowstone at no extra cost for rail ticket. Enjoy the luxury 
of such famous streamlined trains as the DENVER ZEPHYR, 
Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR and NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
You can include Salt Lake City and add Glacier Park. Two 
weeks is time enough when you travel by train— all summer is 
not too long! 


@ Whether you travel independently or join an Escorted 
Tour, you'll enjoy every minute of this double vacation. Ask 
your rail or travel agent. Or, for complete information and free 
illustrated literature, mail this coupon— today! 





eorecesccccccs eG ccesscsesesssssssesesseseese 
. 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 414, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
I am considering a vacation trip to Colorado and 
Yellowstone. Please send me free illustrated literature, infor- 
mation and rates, ‘Bu (lin OTL i 
Of 


Print Name 
ig 





Address. Phone 

















City Zone __State 
seeeeeeeeees There's no extra fare on any Burlington train 





Teachers Make 
Own Platform 


An interesting example of the way in which one group 
of teachers formulated the beliefs they propose to promote 
among their students is printed below. It is from the Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


) it. Ctrdiletin 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


Basic Beliefs of Members of Secial Studies Department 


We are living during a period as 
perilous for the survival of our nation 
as any in our history. Threatened by 
enemies from without and within, we 
must look to our human as well as to 
our material defenses. 

Because the present generation of 
youth is foremost among our human 
resources, its abilities and its attitudes 
are rightly one of our chief concerns. 
Parents have not only the right to know 
but the duty to learn what schools are 
doing to fulfill their part in this re- 
sponsibility. 

Since social studies teachers are di- 
rectly concerned with an important part 
of the education of youth in this time 
of crisis, we, the social studies teachers 
of Evanston Township High School, 
wish to make plain the basic beliefs 
which we hold as individual citizens 
and as teachers. These beliefs are the 
platform on which we stand. Our coa- 
stant endeavor is to transmit them to 
our students. We regard this effort as 


a high privilege and a sacred duty, for 
we are convinced that these beliefs are 
essential to the preservation of the 
American way of life. 


We Believe That... 


Opposition to communist and other 
totalitarian doctrines should be a con- 
cern of every American citizen. 

The American flag stands for a way 
of life that is worth any sacrifice to 
preserve. 

The Constitution of the United States 
of America provides the best form of 
government yet devised. 

The loyalty, courage, faith, and sacri- 
fice of the Founding Fathers and other 
great leaders of our country are exam- 
ples which should inspire every citizen. 

Real understanding of the institu- 
tions of our country leads to devotion 
and loyalty to those institutions. 

The American system of free enter- 
prise is a vital part of our way of life. 

Free enterprise, respect for the free- 


dom of the individual, and respect for 
property rights, have played fundamen- 
tal roles in the great economic progress 
of our country and in producing our 
high standard of living. 

Continued economic progress can 
best be assured through strengthening 
free enterprise and increasing respect 
for the freedom and property rights of 
individuals. 

The economic. welfare of the Ameri- 
can people has been, and will continue 
to be, best achieved through free com- 
petitive enterprise and enlightened in- 
dividual effort which is concerned also 
with the well-being and progress of all. 

The freedom, the dignity, and the 
worth of the individual are basic in 
the American way of life. 

Self-reliance is, as it has always been, 
the key to individual freedom, and the 
only real security comes from the ability 
and the determination to work hard, to 
plan, and to save for the present and 
the future. 

High principles of personal integrity, 
honesty, and ethics are as essential to 
our way of life today as they have 
always been. 

If our way of life is to be preserved, 
local institutions of government must 
be strengthened by the participation of 
the individual citizen. 

An understanding of people of other 
nations is necessary to the security of 
the United States in a world brought 
closer together by increasingly rapid 
methods of communication. 

Respect for, and obedience to, law is 
fundamental to the well-being of our 
republic. 

In a free country government is not 
the master but the servant of free 
citizens. 

Everyone has a right to his own 
opinion but no one has a right to be 
wrong about the facts upon which he 
bases his opinion. 





Slow Learners Learn 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


. In making a bibliography follow these 
directions: 

a. Make one list of all 
ranged alphabetically, 
name first. 

Otherwise follow form for foot- 
notes’, except that you omit the page 
number used for a quotation. 

c. Use a separate (last) page for 
bibliography. 


authors, ar- 


with last 


8. Make a cover page as follows 
Child Welfare in the 20th Century 


Student's name 
English Teacher's name 
History Teacher's name 
Date 


¥, C. Tressler, English in Action, D. C, 
Heath, 1945, p. 77. 


9. Write legibly. Number the pages. Ob- 
serve all rules for neatness: margin 
rules, no scratched words, no erasures. 

10. Clip or stitch pages together, Do not 
tear the corners. 


If this method seems laborious and 
slow it must be recalled that the teach- 
ers were dealing with slow learners. All 
thoughts of “covering the syllabus” or 
“finishing the text” had to be aban- 
doned. By repeated explanation and by 
patience they had to be led by the hand 
to complete each step. Were the results 
satisfactory, and worth the effort? The 
teachers thought so. And the students 
admitted that they had not only learned 
better work habits and gained informa- 
tion, but also had developed a finer ap- 
preciation of the art of writing. Most of 
all, they had written term papers “like 
the other classes.” 


Still another benefit not to be over- 
looked was that of getting “two marks” 
(one in history, one in English) for 
their effort. This meant that the teach- 
ers themselves had to make some read- 
justments in their own learning. No 
longer was it possible for the English 
teacher to ignore content (ideas) and 
grade only form, nor was the history 
teacher able to ignore standards of 
agreed English usage as he sought to 
have students acquire information. By 
conference each paper received one 
mark or grade to be recorded in each 
teacher’s book. The history teacher was 
the arbiter on grade for “following di- 
rections” and “ideas”; the English teach- 
er decided on “form” and “expression.” 
N.B.: If you would like a six-page bibli- 
ography entitled “The Slow Learner” 
send a request to this department. 
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You can balance your wardrobe and your 
clothes budget by planning ahead! And 


you'll find the keys to successful ward- 
robe managing in HFC’s up-to-date booklet: Money Manage 
ment— Your Clothing Dollar. 

How can you get more wear from the clothes you have? 
What quality features are important in choosing clothes? How 
should different fabrics be cared for? What about ‘making your 
own"’? Your Clothing Dollar will help you and your students in 


What is the modern way 
to budget? 


Budgeting today means that members of a family 
decide what they want—and cooperate to achieve 
their goals. In learning money management prin- 
ciples, students see that a budget is a p/an for tomor- 
row—not a record of yesterday's expenditures. 

A good part of the family paycheck must go for 
essentials: food, shelter and clothing. When every 





member of the family knows that what's left can 
make big wishes come true, it’s easier to forego a 
few “trimmings.” 

A family should be realistic about its budget. 
Emergencies come. Rent or some other living cost 
may go up. A budget has to be flexible to meet 
changing circumstances—and changing desires 

When family members work together to manage 
their money, they can meet day-to-day expenses 
and be confident of fulfilling long-term dreams. 
Budget memo: Put safety valves in your budget. 
Personal allowances for every member of the family can 
“let off steam'’ from the pressures of economizing 


Sincerely, 


Re Ga ee 


Director of Consumer Education 


Practical Criide [ty 


/ 
Bette / Ji 747{ 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


f= Ciupec ration 


planning, selecting, wearing and caring for a versatile wardrobe 
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that will fit your requirements. 


In your clothing classes and in your personal wardrobe 


planning, you will find this Money Management guide useful 


in getting more for your dollars. A copy of Your Clothing Dollar 


is free to you. 


Dressing Well Is a Game, a 35-mm. film strip with an eighteen- 


minute script, highlights the major points in Your Clothing 


Dollar. Available on free loan. Reserve 
one month in advance of date you want 
to show it to your class 

or club. 


< 


FREE! 


Clothing booklet . . . filmstrip loan 
Household Finance Corporation, Consumer Education Dept. No. ST-3-2 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me my free copy of YOUR CLOTHING DOLLAR. And 
please send DRESSING WELL IS A GAME for showing on 


(date) 
Name 
Address 
City 


School or Organization 
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ee ae DIRECTOR 
OF THE SCHOOL PLAY... 


Seventeen leading university 
and high school play directors 
have written a NEW BOOK- 
LET telling how they produced 
some of the most popular plays 
for the amateur stage. It will 
be mailed without charge or 
obligation to any dramatics 
director or English teacher re- 
questing a copy. The booklet, 
BEHIND THE SCENES, is 
filled with practical informa- 
tion on play production. 


Write for your complimentary 
copy today. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1704 S$. PRALRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











Fmerican 
Bird Songs 


@ These records bring the bird songs of 
America’s woods, sea coasts and prai- 
ries right into your classroom. 


121 different birds are recorded in two 
volumes on red vinylite. An announcer 
identifies each bird before it sings. 


Recorded for the Albert R. Brand Bird 
Song Foundation, Laboratory of Or- 
nithology, Cornell University. 


VOLUME | 
Six 10” records, 12 sides, $8.50 
VOLUME I! 


Five 12” records, ten sides, $10.50 
All records tor 78 ¢.p.m. ma 
chines 15% discount to schools 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING ASsOCIATES/ " 
@ division of Cornell University Press SV 
Place, Wheee, New York ~“ag 








The 
Good Old Days 


In these modern times we often re- 
flect on the easy life of years gone by. 
The following story, reprinted by spe- 
cial permission from the Provincetown 
(Mass.) Advocate, leads us to believe 
that “the good old days” might not 
have been all they were cracked up 
to be! 


Q" teachers at the Wilder School, 
back in the twenties, were healthy 
humans, sound of wind, strong of limb, 
and resistant to the sundry viruses 
which beset the pedagogues of today. 
On occasion, however, some affliction 
in the form of a fractured arm or a 
ruptured appendix would lay a teacher 
low, and for a period we'd have a sub- 
stitute enthroned at the battered, 
golden-oak desk. Mary Snow was al- 
ways our favorite. Trained as a teacher, 
she could slip into the routine of the 
classroom schedule with little difficulty, 
and it therefore became a game in- 
volving considerable skill to outwit her. 
Mary's keen eye could spy out the 
usual crude schoolboy pranks—placing 
thumbtacks on a neighbor's seat .. . 
nailing Herb Gray’s sheepskin coat to 
the dressing room wall—so a more subtle 
plan had to be worked out. 

It was Robert “Dud” Meier who 
came up with the idea about the stove. 
The “big part” or upper classroom of 
the school was heated by a huge, pot- 
bellied, iron stove, connected to the 
chimney by a rickety length of rusty 
pipe. Dud, who was a mite slow in his 
schoolwork in those days, took care 
of the fire during the day, and he knew 
all the peculiarities of the ancient Sta- 
tion Master. On certain days, for in- 
stance, when the wind was southeast, 
a peculiar downdraft would prevail in 
the school chimney, and unusual pains 
had to be taken with the stove to insure 
good combustion. 

Fortune conspired one winter day 
to send Mary as a substitute when the 
heavy, damp breeze blew in over Hol- 
way’'s Hill, and, as we filed into school 
for the morning session, there was al- 
ready a faint odor of coal gas in the 
room. Naylor Hatch, the janitor, had 
fixed the drafts in accordance with 
weather conditions, but Dud soon made 
his adjustments. First a trip to the 
woodroom, there to pick up a hod of 
coal from the bottom of the bin, where 
the accumulated dust of years could be 
scraped in large quantities. After this 
had been dumped into the hot firebox, 
the pipe damper was opened wide to 


admit the downdraft, the ashpit door 
adjusted to permit air to get at the fire, 
and the feed door buttoned down tight. 

All through opening exercises the 
distressed stove gave out vague warn- 
ings that all was not well in its capacious 
middle. At one point, while the Bible 
was being read, a faint muffled noise 
emanated from the Station Master, but 
the accumulated gas burned off with 
no further incident. During the five 
minutes allotted to a half chapter or 
so of “Nick Carter” there were further 
minor symptoms—the smell of gas grew 
stronger, and occasionally there'd be 
a paroxysm, starting in the stove and 
traveling up the smoke pipe, rather like 
a reverse peristalsis. 

Exercises over, Mary threw herself 
into the business of seventh grade gram- 
mar. Armed with a pointer, she was 
explaining how to diagram a complex 
sentence when, with a frightening roar, 
the venerable stove blew open. The 
doors clanged and the entire pipe col- 
lapsed, giving off clouds of black soot. 
The result was so stupendous that we 
plotters were scared out of the full en- 
joyment of our prank. And, from our 
vantage point in the front seat, close 
to Mary, we were almost sure that the 
language which issued briefly from 
our substitute had nothing to do with 
the diagramming of complex sentences. 





Let ’Em Wear Boots 


A letter from Dennis Port to the 
Yarmouth Register 50 years ago stated: 
I see some of these folks who are al- 
ways doing their best to spend the 
town’s money are going to try to get 
some of it to build hard roads in South 
Dennis and other places in the town. 
I am against anything of the kind, and 
so are lots of people just like me. We 
have got along a good many years 
without any such roads, and they are 
only a new-fangled notion to throw 
away money. If folks don’t like mud, 


_ let ‘em stay in the house, or wear rub- 


ber boots. All this talk about good 
roads bringing people from away to live 
here is nonsense. They don’t do the 
town any good. Of course they may 
spend some money, but they give our 
women folks new notions and make 
them want things they never heard of 
before. . . . I don’t want to see any 
hard roads around here. . . . I hope 
you will use vour influence against any 
such extravagance. 





The Mediterranean’s Three 

Gateways (pp. 8, 9) 

We Live on the Rock (pp. 10, 11) 
Kola—A Story (pp. 12-16) 
Your Rugged Constitution—The 

Supreme Court (p. 17) 

Aims 

1. To review the centuries-old im- 
portance of the Mediterranean and its 
gateways and to become _ informed 
about the problems centering there 
today. 

2. To coordinate the oral reading of 
the theme article with the visual aid 
to learning provided by the Scholastic 
1952 News Map of the World. 

3. To gain practice in reading and 
spelling. 

4. To develop the language arts 
through discussion and role playing. 

5. To understand the interdepend- 
ence of the social studies and the lan- 
guage arts. 

6. To learn how to integrate facts 
gleaned from the articles with exercises 
in writing and speaking. 

7. To gain knowledge and pleasure 
from the current articles of the World 

riendship Series. 

8. To study the duties and proce- 
dures of the Supreme Court by means 
of a unique question-and-answer panel. 

9. To enjoy the art of storytelling. 

The following procedure is suggested 
for a class study of the theme article— 


MAP STUDY 


Set up two study groups and call 
them the Text Readers and the Map 
Readers. The former will prepare to 
give a clear-cut oral rendering of the 
article, assigning the various portions of 
the text to different members of their 
group and taking ten minutes or more 
to acquaint themselves with the verbal 
difficulties to be encountered by each 
reader. The Map Readers will under- 
score in their Junior Scholastics all 
place names mentioned in the article, 
locating them as they do so on the 
Scholastic 1952 News Map of the 
World. Each Map Reader will then 
assume responsibility for a selected 
number of paragraphs of the text and 
will stand ready to point out on the 
News Map all places named _ by 
members of the other study group 
when the article is read aloud to the 
class. 


SPELLING TEST 


Appoint a committee of Test Makers 
who will prepare a spelling quiz to 
be given to the class. Members of this 


group will list ten place names men- 
tioned in the article, observing as they 
do so how the words are spelled. As 
a first step in giving their quiz, the 
Test Makers will ask their fellow- 
pupils to do what they have done 
themselves—copy from the printed page 
ten such place names as Gibraltar, 
Mediterranean, Mt. Abyla, Australia, 
the Dardanelles, Suez Canal, Egypt, 
Cyprus, Black Sea, Turkey. After thus 
alerting the class to the correct spell- 
ing of various name words, one of the 
Test Makers will quiz all the pupils on 
the words selected by the study group. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


Give a fourth study group the task 
of organizing a discussion around 
several points mentioned in the theme 
article. Suggest to the Discussion 
Leaders that they formulate ten or 
more questions to be submitted to the 
class for a choice of topics to be dis- 
cussed. For example: 

1. Look at your Scholastic 1952 
News Map of the World. How would 
shipping move from Europe to the 
East, if the Suez Canal had never been 
built? 

2. How was the Mediterranean im- 
portant to the Allies during World 
War II? 

3. The map shows us that the 
Mediterranean is a big inland sea with 
three gateways. What are some of the 
reasons why it is so important a water 
route? 

4. In winter, Russia must ship all 
goods by overland routes. Show why 
this is so, ard what Russia would like 
to do about the matter. What part is 
Turkey playing in all this? 

5. Riots flared in Egypt last year. 
What controversy between the British 
and the Egyptians broke out in this 
mob violence? Where does the U.S. 
stand on the question? 

6. Trade routes across the Mediter- 
ranean to the East have been important 
for many centuries. Compare the prob- 
lems that centered: around the gate- 
ways of this sea in the time of 
Columbus with the Mediterranean 
problems of today. 

7. The legend of the apes on the 
Rock of Gibraltar could be classed with 
the folklore of Europe, but the presence 
of these animals on the Rock is a 
clue to certain conditions of geography 
that may once have existed. Discuss 
this point. 

8. Does the mental picture you have 
had of Gibraltar differ in any way from 
the description of it given in the theme 
article? Let's share our ideas of this 
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subject. As part of our conversation 
we could quote from the word pictures 
of the Rock given by Charles Josep 
Pizarro and Valerie Anne Collett. 


ROLE PLAYING 


Another approach to the study of 
the theme article can be made through 
role playing. Invite four or five pupils 
to talk about one of the Mediterra- 
nean’s three gateways as they think 
the following persons might speak 
about them—da__ scientist, Winston 
Churchill, President Truman, a Turkish 
government official, an Egyptian, 
Columbus. Suggest that the role 
players speak singly or that they hold 
a group conversation. 


We Live on the Rock 


To the Pupils: Here is a chance for 
you to become acquainted with two 
young people who live on Gibraltar. 
Charles and Valerie Anne would like 
to hear from U.S. boys and girls, but 
since they will not be able to answer 
more than a few of the many letters 
they will probably receive, please don't 
be disappointed if yours isn’t among 
them. 

As you read what Charles and 
Valerie Anne have to say, use a pencil 
to underscore the remarks that interest 
you most. This will give you a starting 
point for a_ letter-conversation with 
them. For example, Charles says, “I 
am a real Gibraltarian. I was born here 
in 1936.” You could use this statement 
to introduce similar information about 
yourself, 

Valerie Anne and Charles both like 
living in Gibraltar. Here is another 
conversation topic — their reasons for 
enjoying the Rock, your feelings about 
your home region. 

There are many other topics you can 
touch upon in your letter. Charles says, 
“We can see across the Mediterranean 
to Apes Hill . . .” Does this give you 
an idea for something you can tell 
about your home? 


Kola—A Story 


The Story Period 

To the Class: Kola is a wonderful 
story about a boy and a bear. Probably 
you -will want to read it through from 
beginning to end without a pause. On 
the other hand, you could enjoy it by 
having it read aloud—a part each day, 
with breaks in the story-reading at 
exciting points that have the listeners 
in a state of suspense and eagerness 
for the next installment. After com- 
pleting the reading of Kola, you could 
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have a group conversation about the 
animals you know. Start the talk flow- 
ing by giving your feelings about these 
quotations from the story: 

1. “~and all the way the woods were 
sad and still to see me pass alone... .” 

“Now | the whole forest was 
awake, Cuckoos calling and the hoopoe 
birds chattering back and forth while 
the rabbits went rushing ahead from 
bush to bush with the news.” 

“For by how you treat an animal 
you make your own luck.” 

“But nights he went back there 
and climbed all over the scaffold—not 
to hurt anything, but just so he would 
know, too, the same as the rest of us, 
how a prince's house gets built.” 

“The best I could I tried to show 
Kola not to be mean and pay back bad 
with worse.” 

6. “And in the 
waits.” 


forest my Kola still 


Your Rugged Constitution—The 
Supreme Court 


To the Class: Try this way of having 
a combination quiz and discussion on 
the subject of the Supreme Court: 

1. Find out how many Justices there 
are in the Supreme Court and select a 
corresponding number of pupils to 
make up a panel. 

2. Appoint a court crier. 

3. Go through the procedure of 
having the Justices enter the court 
room, with everyone present rising and 
the court crier rapping and calling out 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” ete. 

4. After the court crier has read the 
lines ending with “God save the United 
States and this honorable Court,” let 
the meeting of the Justices take the 
form of a question and discussion 
period. Members of the class will rise 


and address a question to the Court. 
The Justices will answer, quoting from 
the article and from the Constitution 
as they do so. 


Questions 

1. Why is this 
Supreme Court? 

2. How does a person become one of 
the Supreme Court Justices? 

3. Why does the Court recess for two 
weeks every two weeks? 

4. What are the hours when the 
Justices hold public meetings? 

5. Does the Constitution outline the 
responsibilities of the Supreme Court? 

6. Are all courts in the U.S. Federal 
courts? 

7. What is the 
main job? 

8. Where do most of the cases re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court come 
from? 

9. Please explain the procedure 
followed by the Justices in reviewing 
a case. 

10. When the President of the 
United States is inaugurated he pledges 
to protect and defend the Constitution. 
Do the Supreme Court Justices take 
an oath of office? 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questi inute Quiz 


1. Name the three gateways to the 
Mediterranean. (Gibraltar, Dardanelles, 
Suez Canal) 

2. Which Mediterranean gateway 
does Turkey control? (The Dardanelles) 

8. What country controls “the 
Rock”? (Britain) 

4. Which of the gateways leads to 
the Red Sea and countries of the East? 
(Suez Canal) 

5. How many Justices make up the 
Supreme Court? (Nine) 

6. Who appoints Justices to 
Supreme Court? (The President) 

7. In which state does the United 
Nations have its headquarters? (New 
York) 

8. In what country did U.S. scholars 
recently find one of the oldest buildings 
in the world, a Sumarian temple? (Iraq) 

9. In what province is the huge 
prairie dust bowl Canada is poets to 
make fertile again? (Saskatchewan) 

10. In which two states are the 
biggest U.S. sulphur mines? (Texas 
and Louisiana) 


Court called the 


Supreme Court's 





for a Five 


the 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-g0; 3-cow; 4-doll; 5-hold; 6- 
Oct.; 9-aloe; 10-woe; ll-tern; 12-elms; 14- 
dare; 16- “upon; 18- Don; 19-mere; 20-odd; 21- 
brew: 22- os 23-and; 24-be 
DOWN oldenrod; 2-owl; 3-Colorado; 
4-doled; 5- hal 6-owe; 7-columbine; 8-tem- 
pered; 13-sores; 15-end; 17-new; 22-tab. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 


Answe » Gtueatip Gols 
1. MAP TO ‘GUIDE YOU: 1- iv 1m of) 
Gibraltar; ery ote 3-(the) Darda- 


nelles; 4-b:; 5-a 8-b; 9-a; 10-a 
2. THE SUPREME COURT. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
1-Saskatchewan; 2-Mis- 


4-F; 5-T; 6T; 
3. IN THE NEWS. 

sissippi; 3-North Pole; 4-highway safety; 

5-Iraq. 





Tools for Teachers 


Distribution 
March 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Automobile 
Story, no date, free, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Public Relations Dept., 3044 
W. Grand Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Series of Pamphlets on Electricity, 1950, 
free, General Electric Company, Dept. 
6-221, Schenectady 5, N. Y. American 
Trucking Trends — 1950, 1951, free, 
American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pamphlets on the Meat Industry, 
1950, free, American Meat Institute, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 5, Ili- 
nois. Series of Pamphlets on the Banana 
Industry, 1946, free, United Fruit Com- 
pany, Educational Dept., Pier 3, North 
River, New York 16, N. Y. Cavalcade 
of Express, 1951, free, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Labels in the Spotlight, 
1951, free, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., 205 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Pamphlets for Home 
Economic Work and Health and Nutri- 
tion Work, no date, free, Consumer 
Service Dept., General Foods Corpora- 
tion, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
%.-¥. 

FILMS: World Trade for Better 
Living, 17 minutes, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmetie, 
Ill. How exchange of goods and ser- 
vices between countries contributes to 
the welfare of the world’s peoples. 
Horizons Unlimited, 17 minutes, sale 
or free loan, Film Section, General 
Motors, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
2, Mich. (highway transportation). 
Transportation by Air, 10 minutes, sale 
or rent, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Air com- 
merce and industry. American Portrait, 
25 minutes, free loan, Association Films, 
American salesmanship. At Your Ser- 
vice, 25 minutes, free loan, Santa Fe 
Railway Film Bureau, 80 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. History of the 
Santa Fe freight service. Yes Bananas, 12 
minutes, free loan, United Fruit Com- 
pany, Educational Dept., Pier 3, North 
River, New York 6, N. Y. Life Stream 
of the City, 15 minutes, free loan, Visual 
Education Section, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Importance of 
transportation in good city planning. 
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flies through the air with the greatest of ease” 


















QUESTION: Is wrestling a good test of mus- 
cular strength? 


ANSWER: Not entirely. Sheer strength is not as 
important to a wrestler as leverage, timing, and 
balance. A man can often overcome a stronger 
opponent by applying his full strength and energy 
in the right way. In Greek mythology Hercules 
defeated Antaeus only by knowing that Antaeus 
lost strength when he could not touch the earth. 


Post-TENS 


Products of General Foods 


Ary All The Famous POST — 


QUESTION: ee nape 
this strange object? 


ANSWER: The flour-milling industry. These 
twa fitted stones are called a “quern.” This was an 
early device for grinding wheat and other grains. 
The grain was poured through a hole in the upper 
stone, then a wooden handle was inserted and the 
stone turned. It was later adapted so that it could 
be powered by animals and, about 2,000 years 











QUESTION: What “down to earth” breakfast 
helps you keep going strong? . 


ANSWER: An energy-rich breakfast that in- 
cludes bread and butter (or fortified margarine), 
cereal,” milk, and fruit or fruit juice. Skipping 
breakfast, or skimping on it, can throw and pin 
you long before the morning is over. Keep going 
strong, keep on balance, get an energy breakfast 
every day! 


Pest Teasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Fickes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grepe-NutsFickes Post's WheatMeal Sugar Crisp 





Enter Scholastic 
Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 


Now prove you can write to 
win, lify for one of the 
liberal cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to encourage 
better writing in schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest. 
But writing with one of the 
famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
your best thoughts down 
on paper. Remember... all 
Waterman’s points are 


Precision-made, 
Hand-crafted, 14 kt. 
Geld Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
governing Scholastic Writ- 
ing Contest sponsored by 
Wessun’. Scholastic 
Writing Awards,351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Visit any %ood pen coun- 
ter and select one of the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
man’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 
.--only g 00 
Set with matching 
“SELFEED” Pencil, $8.75 
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Bread at training table helps build victory record 
for Washington Huskies ! 























U. of Washington Huskies’ freshmen, jr. varsity, and 
varsity crews took top honors in 1950, and have been 
consistent winners and runners-up, at the Intercol- 
legiate Rowing Regatta, now held at Marietta, Ohio. 


EARL F.‘‘CLICK’’ CLARK, 


Athletic Trainer, 
University of Washington, says 


“Bread is an important and basic item on the balanced menu 
made up for the training table where our university crew boys 
eat. They like it and get all they can eat. It’s easy to see how the 
enrichment of bread contributes to the buoyant health and 
physical vigor of the young people of America." 


Enriched bread provides more of the things your body You can take the word of top-flight athletic trainers like 
needs —more generously —than any other food. Here's why: Earl “Click” Clark, They know the value of bread, and 
that young people should eat plenty of it. For bread, en- 
riched with necessary vitamins and mineral, is a splendid 
source of the energy-you need to keep going; the nutrition 
you need to keep growing! 

















P. S. to Girls: You needn’t curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any other 
ayy food that gives you as much energy. 
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United Nations photo 
FOUR DOLLS FROM PAKISTAN hove ar- 
rived for the U. N. International Chil- 
dren‘s Emergency Fund world doll collec- 
tion. They were presented by Aujinn 
Chhatari, daughter of a Pakistan U. N. 
delegate. UNICEF is helping Pakistan im- 
prove the health of children in the country. 


New TB Drug Raises Hopes 
Of Half Million U. S. Patients 

There’s good news for TB suffer- 
ers. The New York City Department 
of Hospitals says a new and cheap 
cure for TB has been found. It con- 
sists of two drugs, which come in 
pills the size of an aspirin. The pills 
will go on sale in late spring. One 
pill will cost only 25¢ to 50¢. 

Two U. S. drug companies, work- 
ing separately, made the discovery 
of the cure. They are Hoffman-La- 
Roche and E. R. Squibb and Sons. 

The new drugs work by killing TB 
germs inside the body. Recently the 
drugs were tested on 150 patients 
who were near death in a New York 
hospital. Hope for them had been 
given up. But within a few weeks 
they began to recover. 

Doctors issued a word of warning. 
It will take many months before we 
know whether the cure lasts. The 
new drugs are still in an experimen- 
tal stage. The TB germ is old and 
strong. Cures have been found 
before which seemed to kill the 
germs. But in time the germs over- 
came the cures. Half a million 
Americans are suffering from tuber- 
culosis. More than 43,000 die from it 
each year. 9 


ROUNDUP 


German Troops to Serve 
In West European Army 


Fourteen free nations working 
together as a team make up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). The nations are: the U. S., 
Canada, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Turkey. They have all 
promised to help one another in case 
of an outside attack. 

Five of these nations are next-door 
neighbors in Western Europe— 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. They 
know that the more closely they 


‘work together the stronger they will 


be. The U. S. approves their working 
together. The stronger they are, the 
less help they will need from us. 
These five countries have decided 
to raise an international army. Each 
will contribute soldiers and equip- 
ment. The united army will be 
stronger than the armies the 
countries could raise separately. 


PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


The five countries had to decide 
what to do about Western Germany. 
It could provide many soldiers. Its 
steel mills could turn out arms for 
the troops to use. 

The West Germans said: “We are 
willing to join, but only if you give 
us an equa: voire in controlling 
the army.” The French said: “West- 
ern Germany will make the army 
stronger. But Germany has attacked 
us three times in the last 80 years. 
How can we make sure this will not 
happen again if we arm the Ger- 
mans?” 

Recently leaders from the U. S., 
Britain, France, and Western Ger- 
many met to talk over this problem. 
They decided that: 

1. Britain and the U. S., would 
promise to see the army remained 
an international one. No country will 
be allowed to withdraw troops and 
form its own army. This means no 
German army can threaten France. 

2. Western Germany will have 
equal voice in making defense plans 
and deciding what is to be done with 
its troops. 


pn Ye 
Wide World 


~ WHO IS HE? 


For a long time a portrait of an 
unknown man in a blue naval uni- 
form hung in the home of the Earls 
of Buchan in Scotland. A Scottish 
portrait expert saw it one day and 
had a hunch it was a picture of 
George Washington. He was right. 

In 1791 the 11th Earl of Buchan 
asked Washington (a distant rela- 
tive) for his picture. The painting 
was sent to the Earl in 1792. Today 
it has just been sent to the Washing- 
ton museum at Sulgrave Manor in 
central England, where Washing- 
ton’s ancestors lived. 


Norway Leads Nations 
in Winter Olympic Games 


Three Americans won Olympic 
championships in the winter games 
at Oslo, Norway. Mrs. Andrea Mead 
Lawrence of Vermont won two ski- 
ing races; Ken Henry of Illinois won 
the 500-metre speed-skating; and 
Dick Button of New Jersey won the 
figure-skating championship. 

All the athletes compete as individ- 
uals, not as members of a country’s 
team. But every country has a system 
of counting up points to see how it 
did. 

According to U. S. figuring, we 
came out second in this year’s win- 
ter games. We got 89% points; the 
Norwegians came first with 125%. 

These winter games are part of the 
regular Olympic games held every 
four years. The 1952 summer games 
will be held in Helsinki, Finland. 
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Three Up, One to Go 
At U.N. Headquarters 


United Nations headquarters in 
New York ‘is nearing completion. 
The finishing touches were recently 
put on Conference Hall. 

This building contains chairs from 
England, small tables from Canada, 
leather couches from the United 
States, rugs from Scotland, wood- 
work from the Netherlands, and 
draperies from many other lands. 

Three rooms in the building were 
furnished by the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, These will be used to hold 
meetings of the U. N. councils. 
Economic and Social 
meet in a room designed 
by Sweden; the Trusteeship Council 
will use the room"provided by Den- 
mark; and the Security Council will 
use the one provided by Norway. 

Not all the rooms are to be used 
for work. The building also has a res- 
taurant and lounges for delegates to 
the U. N. 

The Secretariat Building and the 
Library Building were already in 
use. Workmen are still constructing 
the General Assembly Hall. U. N. 
headquarters covers 17 acres of land 
along New York City’s East River. 
The U. N. headquarters is not part of 
the city, but is known as United 
Nations, N. Y. 





U.S. Scholars in Iraq Find 
Ancient Sumarian Temple 


One of the oldest buildings in the 
world has been discovered in Iraq. 
It was dug out of the ground whic 
had covered it over and kept it hid- 
den for thousands of years. 

This building is a temple, built 
around the year 2300 B. C. by an 
ancient tribe called the Sumarians. 
In it the Sumarians used to worship 
Inanna, their goddess of love and 
war. 

The discovery was made by schol- 
ars from the Universities of Chicago 
and Pennsylvania. They also found 
hundreds of tablets on which learned 
men of the tribe had written. 

In those days, people did not know 
how to write as we do. They had no 
paper or pens. Instead they carved 
letters on of stone. Only a 
dozen people in the world can under- 
stand the carving on these Sumarian 
tablets. . 


Circled cross on upper map marks where 
reservoir and power station may be put 
up. Square on lower map shows location 
of prairie dust bow! in Saskatchewan. 


Canada Plans Attack 
On Prairie Dust Bowl 


Canadians have long been making 
plans for the 600,000-acre dust bowl 
which lies in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. Now it looks as if they 
are going to swing into action and 


make the prairie dust bow! fertile. 


again. To do this they are going to 
harness the mighty Saskatchewan 
River. 

The dust bow] was once fertile 
land. But farmers planted too many 
crops too quickly. The soil became 
worn out. Then in the 1930s drought 
descended. The soil dried up and 
crumbled into dust. Windstorms 
whipped across the land sweeping 
away topsoil. Farming was poor. 
People moved away. 

During World War II the Cana- 
dians were too busy to bother about 
the farm lands of Saskatchewan. But 
now Canada is rich and prosperous. 
It is planning to make the dust bowl 
fertile by irrigating the barren 
wheat lands. 

The huge Saskatchewan River 
runs right across the province. In 
the middle of the prairie it swings 
south to meet its southern branch 
(see map). Here the Canadians are 





Autronic Eye Will Dim 


Car's Bright Lights 


The “autronic eye” may help cut 
down automobile accidents at night. 
The eye automatically dims a car's 
headlights when another car ap- 
proaches from the opposite direction. 
The eye was developed by Oldsmo- 
bile. It will prevent many drivers 
being blinded by the bright lights 
of an oncoming car. 

The eye works through a lens 
mounted above the Oldsmobile’s 
dashboard. The lens measures the 
light from an approaching car. When 
this light reaches a certain strength, 
the headlights of the Oldsmobile are 
automatically dimmed. When the 
other car has passed, the Oldsmo- 
bile’s lights return to full strength. 

If a succession of cars passes, the 
eye keeps the Oldsmobile’s head- 
lights dimmed until the last car has 
gone by. 

The driver will still have a floor 
button he can push to raise or dim 
his lights. He can use it if the 
autronic eye fails or to flash his 
lights warning an oncoming driver 
to dim his. 

Another new invention, developed 
by a Chicago company, takes the 
bumps out of “bumpers.” It is a 
bumper guard made out of rubber. 
It fits over the metal bumper of a 
car. 
The bumpless bumper does two 
things. (1) It reduces the jar from 
bumps, because rubber will give 
while metal does not. (2) It will 
protect the metal bumpers from 
scratches and dents. 
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CREAR CHT Scie nce News ESMERNon R 


Sulphur Shortage 


Sulphur is all around you. It’s in 
the air, in the ocean, in the ground. 
In fact, there’s even some sulphur in- 
side you. 

But sulphur is in short supply. 
How come? 

Well, in the first place, sulphur is 
used in manufacturing just about 
anything you could name. It’s used 
to make more than 30,000 articles in 
common use. It goes into the mak- 
ing of fertilizer, livestock fodder, 
sugar, rayon clothing, shoe leather, 
paper, glue, soap, shoe polish, 
matches, medicine, photo supplies. 

Since the start of the Korean war, 
the demand for sulphur has become 
even bigger. It’s needed in the pro- 
duction of most war materials. 

The world produces about 6% mil- 
lion tons of sulphur a year. The U. S. 
produces more than three quarters 
of the supply. In peacetime, there 
was enough to go around. Now there 
isn’t. 

Uncle Sam is rationing sulphur at 
home. We have cut back the amount 
of sulphur sold abroad. Our allies 
are feeling the pinch. 

What's the solution? It’s to find 
more sulphur deposits. It’s to set up 
more plants for producing sulphur. 


TWO KINDS OF SULPHUR 


The sulphur around you is so thin- 
ly spread out that you can’t make 
use of it. Usable sulphur lies under 
the ground. Our biggest sucphur 
mines are in Texas and Louisiana. 
These mines won't last forever. 

Recently Uncle Sam made a lucky 
find of a huge new deposit of sul- 
phur. It is at the tip of the Mississippi 
delta, 100 miles from New Orleans. 
Experts say this mine will produce 
half a million tons of sulphur a year. 
But it will not be in full production 
until 1953. 

This new deposit is pure sulphur, 
called brimstone. The other kind of 
sulphur we have must be refined 
from other materials. The refining 
takes a lot of time and money. But 
to build up our sulphur supply, more 
refining plants must be built. 

Until these plants are built and 
until the new pure sulphur mine 
starts producing, industries round 
the world will be crippled by a lack 
of sulphur. 





1. When the aluminum cylinder hits the wa 
coming up. The cylinder later becomes the 


FE ey a. 
ere " —— 


2. When raft opens out, short ladders 
hang over sides to help survivors 
climb in. Douglas Aircraft Company 
developed this radio-controlled raft. 


Bring ‘em Back Alive 


Life at sea is getting safer. The lat- 
est inventions to beat the ocean are 
lifeboats dropped from planes. 

There are two new lifeboats of this 
kind. The first one is shown in pho- 
tos 1 and 2. It is a kind of rubber 
raft. This raft starts out as an alumi- 
num cylinder dropped from the 
plane (photo 1). When the cylinder 
hits the water, two large rubber sec- 
tions in it fill with gas. The aluminum 
casing then becomes the keel* of a 
raft, 22 feet long (photo 2). This 
raft is driven by a four-cylinder en- 
gine. It carries food, water, and first- 
aid equipment for eight people. Di- 
rected by radio beams from the 
plane, the boat can be steered to 
pick up survivors from the water. 

Photo 3 shows the second lifeboat, 
30 feet long. It is dropped by para- 
chute from an airplane. When the 
boat touches the water, the airplane 
directs it by radio to survivors from 
the ship. When they are in the boat, 
the survivors can take care of them- 
selves. Or the airplane can steer the 
boat by radio either to the shore or 
to a rescue ship. This lifeboat holds 
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Westinghouse photo 
3. Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
developed this lifeboat. Boat in photo 
is taking orders from radio transmitter. 


15 people, with food and.water for 
10 days, and fuel enough for an 800- 
mile trip. 


Operation Skijump 


Operation Skijump II is heading 
for the North Pole. It is a U. S. Navy 
project to study conditions jn the far 
north. 

Last month a group of 30 persons 
left for Point Barrow, the northern- 
most point in Alaska. They went to 
study the huge icecap which covers 
the Arctic Ocean for many miles 
around the Pole. 

Out of Operation Skijump may 
come two “firsts.” The Navy plans to 
land a plane at the North Pole. It 
would be the first plane ever to land 
there. 

One member of Operation Ski- 
jump II is Alice Holmes, a 22-year- 
old bride on her honeymoon. She 
hopes to become the first woman in 
history to set foot at the North Pole. 














Three gateways lead into the Mediterranean—the Straits of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and the Svez Canal. 


The Mediterranean’s 


Three Gateways 


Low ago, a colony of apes settled 


on a huge limestone rock at the 

western end of the Mediterranean. 

are not sure where they 

came from. But they think the apes 

came from either Mt. Abyla in North 
Africa or from Great Britain. 

Apes can’t swim. So perhaps in 
those days a land bridge connected 
Europe and Africa where the Straits* 
of Gibraltar run today. Perhaps a 
land bridge connected England und 
Europe. No one knows just how or 
when the apes arrived on the rock 
we call Gibraltar. But they were still 
there when the British fleet arrived 
in 1704. 

The British captured “the Rock,” 
as it is called, from Spain. They 
made the Rock one of the strongest 
forts in the world, and have held it 
ever since. 

The British thought the apes had 
brought them luck, and this legend 
grew up: as long as the apes stayed 
on Gibraltar, the British would hold 
the Rock. When the last ape died or 
left, the British would be driven off. 

The legend is taken seriously by 
the British. During World War Il, 
special food for the apes was sent 
from Britain along with cargoes of 
guns and ammunition. Today a spe- 
cial officer on the Rock is in charge 
of caring for the apes. 


What lies back of all this interest 
in the apes and Gibraltar? It is sim- 
ply this: no nation can control the 
Mediterranean if it does not control 
Gibraltar. 

Since early times nations have 
fought over the Mediterranean. 
Those who won control of it grew 
big and powerful. Those who lost 
control grew small and weak. Let's 
look at recent history and see how 


British Information Services 
Beatrice was brought in from Tangiers 
at the age of three to help keep up 
supply of Barbary apes on Gibraltar. 


important the Mediterranean was to 
Britain and the U. S. in World 
War II. 

The Mediterranean is a short-cut 
from the Atlantic to Asia. By steam- 
ing through it, Allied ships saved 
4,000 miles of travel. 

Britain sent a large part of her 
fleet to the Mediterranean. She want- 
ed to make sure the sea stayed open 
to Allied ships. The Mediterranean 
was a lifeline tying together far-flung 
Allies. 

After hard fighting, the Allies won 
North Africa from the Germans. From 
the southern rim of the Mediterra- 
nean, bombers took off for Europe. 
Later, troops were carried from there 
to landings in Italy. 

U. S. and British warships held the 
Mediterranean. They formed part of 
the chain forged around Germany 
and Italy. Troops moving north from 
the Mediterranean helped free 
France and close in on Germany. 

Today the Mediterranean is a vital 
part of the defense of the free world. 
U. S. and British fleets are there. 
Their job is to make sure the sea 
stays open for our ships. 

Look at the map above and you'll 
see that the Mediterranean is a big 
inland sea. It has only three gate- 
ways. Gibraltar guards the passage 
from the Atlantic. The Dardanelles 





link the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. The Suez Canal, a man- 
made outlet, leads to the Red Sea 
and the East. 

Through the Mediterranean runs 
a short, protected supply line to 
Australia, India and other Eastern 
lands. The sea is the water route to 
the oil fields of Iran. It is a water 


highway for movement of supplies - 


and troops among many of the 
NATO countries. Lastly, the Russian 
fleet cannot get out of the Black Sea 
into the Mediterranean unless Tur- 
key wishes to let it through. And 
Turkey is firmly on the side of the 
West. 

Let's look more closely at the three 
important gateways. 


GIBRALTAR 

Suppose you sailed from the At- 
lantic into the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The first thing you'd see is a huge 
rock rising 1,400 feet out of the sea. 
It is black-gray, and there are many 
small holes in it. 

On the eastern slope, a small town 
sprawls down to the water's edge. 
In the bay ocean liners lie at their 
moorings and small tugs chug busily 
around the harbor. You would hear 
planes taking off and landing. An air- 
field lies on the sandy strip connect- 
ing the Rock and Spain. 

Inside, the Rock is honeycombed 
with passages. There are railways, 
hospitals, tunnels, caves, storerooms. 
The holes in the Rock are for guns. 
This is one of the mightiest fortresses 
in the world. 

Spain wants Gibraltar back. The 
Spanish say it is embarrassing to 
have the British flag-waving in their 
“front yard.” The British refuse to 
hand over the Rock. They say it is 
too important. They don’t want to 
chance its falling into unfriendly 
hands. 

THE DARDANELLES 

The second Mediterranean gate- 
way is the Dardanelles. Forty miles 
long, these narrow straits bristle with 
forts built by Turkey. 

Russia wants a hand in the Dar- 
.danelles. For one thing, Russia wants 
to make sure she can reach warm- 
water ports. When Russia's ports 
freeze over in winter, Russia must 
ship all goods by overland routes. 
All Mediterranean ports are warm- 
water ones. 

Then there is the matter of oil. 
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Unless Russian ships can pass 
through the Dardanelles and the 
Suez Canal, it -is very difficult for 
them to reach the rich Near East oil 
fields. Russia has some oil, but not 
enough. Oil is needed to run ships, 
trucks, cars, airplanes. A country 
cannot wage war for long without 
huge stocks of oil. 

The Western nations want to keep 
Russia away from the Near East oil. 
They also need this oil themselves. 

Turkey refuses to give Russia a 
hand in the Dardanelles. The straits 
are on Turkish property. Turkey is 
going to run them. No other nation is 
going to keep troops there. 

Turkey is friendly to the West. 
Last fall Turkey and Greece were in- 
vited to join NATO. U. S. officers are 
helping train Turkish troops. U. S. 
and British factories are supplying 
arms. 

Turkey holds the cork to the Black 
Sea. She can bottle up the Russian 
fleet there. She can keep ships from 
entering. In time of war, this would 
be highly important. 


SUEZ CANAL 

Look at your Scholastic 1952 News 
Map of the World. Suppose the Suez 
Canal had never: been built. How 
would that affect shipping ~ routes 
from Europe to the East? The .an- 
swer will give you some idea of how 
important the canal is. 

Built by a French company, it was 
opened in 1869. The British own the 
largest part of it. Because the canal 
is so important, Britain signed a 
treaty with Egypt allowing British 
troops to be stationed in the canal 
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zone. The treaty was to last until 
1956. 

Last year the Egyptians tore up 
the treaty. They said: the canal goes 
through our country. We can run it 
ourselves. The Egyptians told the 
British to get out. 

The British said no. You signed a 
treaty with us. We have the right to 
stay here. You are not strong enough 
to protect the canal. We won't get 
out. 

Riots flared in Egypt. Mobs at- 
tacked the British. In Egyptian 
cities foreign-owned buildings were 
burned. A number of people have 
been killed. 

Egyptian troops and police could 
not control the mobs. The British 
sent in more troops to keep order. 
“If you cannot even control your 
own people,” said the British, “how 
do you expect to protect the canal?” 

The U. S. is backing Britain. We 
want to make sure this short-cut to 
the East stays in friendly hands. 

Someday Britain will have to get 
out of Egypt. By then, the U. S. and 
Britain hope that Egypt will have 
joined a defense group, like NATO. 
Then there would be enough 
strength to defend the canal. So far, 
Egypt has refused to help start such 
a group. 

In the meantime, Britain is build- 
ing a huge naval base on the island 
of Cyprus. It will give her a strong 
hand in the Suez, even if British 
~~ must leave there. 

e free world intends to keep 
control of the gateways to the Medi- 
terranean. Without them, we would 
be in serious trouble. 





By CHARLES JOSEP PIZARRO 


IBRALTAR is a huge limestone 

rock about three miles long and 
a quarter of a mile high. Jutting 
into the sea, it looks something like 
the head of a lion. 

“Gibraltar” comes from the Arabic 
words Djeb-el-Tariq, which mean 
“the hill of Tarik.” The Rock was 
named after the Moslem leader 
Tarik who crossed from Africa in the 
700s and first made a fort of the 
Rock. 

At their’ narrowest point, the 
Straits are only nine miles wide. 
We can see across the Mediterra- 
nean to Apes Hill (Mt. Abyla) in 
Africa. The Rock and Apes Hill 
were called “the Pillars of Hercules” 
by ancient peoples. Sailors were 
afraid to sail beyond. them. The 
sailorg thought the edge of the earth 
lay just beyond the pillars. 

The northern face of the Rock is 
steep and rugged. The southern and 
eastern faces slope gently to the 
water. On these gentler slopes the 
town of Gibraltar lies. 

About 28,000 people live in Gibral- 
tar. Another 9,000 come in each day 
from Spain to work. Most of them 
work in the dockyards or in other 
military establishments. 

There are two groups of people 
here. One group is stationed at the 
garrigson*. They are mostly soldiers 
and their families. These people do 
not stay long. The soldiers are always 
being sent to other*forts and then 
other soldiers are sent here. The 
second group is people who have 
lived here for quite some time and 
who work for shipping companies, 
in shops, and so on. My family 
belongs to this group. 

I am «a real Gibraltarian. I was 


Charles was born on 
Gibraltar. 


born in 1936, and my father and 
mother, and their parents before 
them were born here. My father 
works for a Dutch shipping firm. 
Dutch ships, as well as those of 
almost every other nation, stop here. 

We live in a house just outside 
town of Gibraltar. My house is near 
the Casemates, the barracks for the 
military personnel stationed here. 
My family is of Spanish descent, and 
we usually speak Spanish at home. 
We have one servant who comes in 
every morning. Our food and cook- 
ing are Spanish. We eat a lot of rice, 
potatoes, and spaghetti. Often we 
have my father’s favorite food—fish. 
I prefer meat, but it is too expensive 
for us to eat often. It has to be 
brought in from Spain. Fish is cheap 
and plentiful. Fishermen bring in 
fresh catches every day. 

At 8 a.m. I get up to go to school. 
School starts at 9, and it is only a 
ten-minute walk from my home. At 
noon I come home for lunch and go 
back again at 2. Then we are let 
out at 4. Usually I am-home for tea, 
and then I do my homework. If 
there is any time left before dinner 
I go out and play with my friends. 


Ewing Galloway 


Gibralter is @ giant rock. British have made it one of world’s strongest forts. 


We Live 


We have dinner at 8, and this is our 
biggest meal each day. 

My school is the Gibraltar Gram- 
mar School. Only boys attend it. It 
is a government school, but it is 
taught by the Christian Brothers, a 
Roman Catholic teaching order. In 
school we always speak English. I 
am 15 and in the fourth form, which 
is about the same as your 9th grade. 
I study Latin, English, Spanish, 
history, geography, mathematics, art, 
chemistry, and physics. Geography 
is my favorite subject because I like 
to travel. During World War II my 
mother and I were evacuated* to 
Madeira, Spain. It was much hotter 
there, but I enjoyed my stay. 


OUR SPORTS 

In school we have gymnastics and 
exercises, but I like after-school 
sports much better. We do not go 
to school Thursday mornings and I 
often play cricket then. It is some- 
thing like your baseball. On Satur- 
days and Sundays there is no school. 
Sometimes we play rugby (an 
English form of football), hockey, 
and sometimes basketball. On the 
bay there is a swimming and rowing 
club. I like to swim, and next week 
I am going to start learning to row. 

In the summer we often go to 
Malaga or Seville in Spain. Our 
vacation lasts from June until Sep- 
tember. I like Malaga better for 
it is on the shore and. the bathing 
is good. < 

There are several holidays through 
the year, but the biggest is Corpus 
Christi. It comes on May 31 and is 
a religious festival for Catholics. It is 
also a holiday for the entire town. 
There is a huge procession in the 
afternoon beginning at the Cathedral 
and winding through the town, re- 
turning later to the Cathedral. 

On May 24 we celebrate Empire 
Day. This is to commemorate the 
birthday of Queen Victoria. There 
is usually a military parade and other 
ceremonies in the military sector. 
There are many bands and it is a 
gay occasion. 
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on the Rock 


As told to Charles R. Joy 


My mother hopes I will go to 
London to go to college. | would 
like to study architecture. 

My address is 10 Demaya’s Ramp, 
Gibraltar. I would like to hear from 
someone my age who lives in the 
United States. I am interested in. the 
United States and hope someday to 
visit it. 


By VALERIE ANNE COLLETT 


WAS born in Sheffield, England, 

but I have lived in Gibraltar for 
the past few years. I came with my 
father, who is a captain in the Royal 
Artillery and stationed here on the 
Rock. That was five years ago. In 
1949 he was transferred back to 
England, and we lived there, near 
Gloucester, until 1950 when we re- 
turned to Gibraltar. We were all 
delighted to hear we would be 
coming back for we like it here. It 
is nice and warm, and we have year- 
round bathing. 

We live at Casemates, the military 
quarters. Our house was originally 
built as a fortress and the walls are 
nine and a half feet thick! We can 
put benches at the windows and 
watch the ceremonies on the parade 
grounds. One of the most interesting 
is the Ceremony of the Keys. It 
takes place every other Wednesday. 
In the old days the gates to the city 
used to be locked at sunset every 
night. Now, during the ceremony, 
the Governor or the Officer Com- 
manding the Troops hands over a 
huge set of keys to a color sergeant. 
When retreat is blown the sergeant 
goes to the gates and pretends to 
lock them. The band plays and there 
is a dress parade. 

We have a Spanish maid for the 
house, and my father has a soldier 
called a batman whose duty it is to 
keep my father’s military equipment 
clean and in order, and to perform 
other duties for him. 

I usually get up about 7:30 in the 
morning and have breakfast with my 
parents. My father leaves for duty 
at 8, and a little while later I leave 
on an Army bus which takes the 
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girls from the military quarters to 
the Loreto Convent, where we go to 
school. 

When I get home for lunch, my 
father is usually there. Our noonday 
meal is our biggest. We eat a lot 
of chicken and rice, and we often 
have fish. Usually these are cooked 
in Spanish style. The fishermen who 
live in a small village on Catalan 
Bay ,catch many kinds of fish, but 
the swordfish are the tastiest. A little 
after 4, we have tea. My father comes 
home at 5, and we have a light 
supper at 7. Between tea and supper 
I do my homework. Sometimes | 
help my mother with the shopping 
and sewing, and once in a while 
she lets me cook. 


AT SCHOOL 


My school at the Loreto Convent 
is only for girls. It is taught by nuns. 
I am 15 and in the fourth form in the 
secondary school. When we finish 
school, we raay go on to a university 
in England or to a commercial or 
technical scnool here. 

I study English, French, Spanish, 
Latin, geography, history, speech, 
and science. I like language studies 
best. When the weather is very hot 
the school runs from 9 until 1 and 
then lets out for the day. 

During our play periods in school 
we play rounders, field hockey, and 
netball. Netball is my favorite. 
Whenever it is possible I go swim- 
ming, but we must go to the east 
side of the Rock. The ships in yards 
on the Bay side have dirtied the 
water with oil. 

When we have summer vacation 
my father takes us to Torremolinos 
in Spain. It is just outside Malaga. 
We live in a hotel on a tall cliff, and 
we swim in the surf below. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


A serious problem here in Gibral- 
tar is our water supply. There are 
many large storage tanks, called 
catchments, in the town to collect 
rainwater. One of the biggest is on 
the eastern slope of the Rock where 
a huge concrete basin was built. We 
can also buy water which is brought 
in from Spain. 

Because people and ships come 
here from all corners of the world, 
we must be very careful about pre- 
venting outbreaks of disease. So 
they inoculate* all of us against 
typhoid, typhus, diphtheria, yellow 
fever, small pox, and tetanus. 


THE LEVANTE 

This is one of the largest military 
bases in the world. The other day 
there was a tremendous explosion. 
We thought they were having target 
practice but it turned out that an 
ammunition ship had exploded. 
Several people were killed and many 
windows in the town were blown 
out. 

Although we like the climate in 
Gibraltar, there is one thing no one 
likes. This is called the Levante, and 
it is a dark, damp cloud that seems to 
settle around the Rock and cling to 
it for days at a time. Everything that 
happens is blamed on the Levante, 
whether it is a stomach-ache or a 
badly cooked meal. But even with 
the Levante, Gibraltar is a wonder- 
ful place to live. 

I would like to learn more about 
your country through letters from 
U. S. boys and giris. My address is: 
No. 3 Casemates, Gibraltar. 


( Editor’s Note: Although Charles 
and Valerie would like to hear from 
boys and girls in the United States, 
they will not be able to answer more 
than a few letters. If you write, re- 
member that they may not be able 
to. answer your letter.) 


Flere is Valerie with her parents. 
Her father is captain in the army. 





By George and Helen Waite Papashvily 


nwo in our family already when 
I was born, besides naturally my 
father and my mother, was Bootsa, 
our shepherd dog. 

When it was our sorrow to lose my 
,mother before I even knew her face, 


was a giant of a dog, higher than a 
table and wider than a bed, with a 
j tail that raised a windstorm when 
he wagged it. 
\ _ By little by as I got older Bootsa 
shrank and before long we met in 
the middle. For a while we were 
} shoulder to shoulder, eye to eye, the 
same size and then slowly I was 
taller. 

But no matter how much I grew 
Bootsa was still in command. She 
was a strict dog and she didn’t stand 
any nonsense from her own children 
or from me. Puppies, to her, were all 
the same be they dog ones or human 
ones. : 

Though Bootsa had me for her re- 
sponsibility she never took me for 
her friend. She was too old and im- 
portant in our family, I guess, to 
bother with me who was so new to 
it and still on trial. 

But ker puppy Basar was my 
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friend, my first friend and my best 
friend, for all the five years he lived. 

We walked together in the days; 
we shared half and half the bread I 
had to eat; we slept side by side at 
night. When I was glad, he was 
glad, too, and he raced and barked 
and chased the wind. When I was 
sad, he—but I think I never was sad 
while I had him. That was something 
I learned only when I lost him. 

One low cloudy night wolves came 
after our sheep. Basar, dozing by my 
bed, heard them, ran out and alone 
himself fought the pack until he 
drove them off. He brought the 
sheep safe home and barked us out 
to get them. Only then did he feel 
— to lie down beside me and to 

e. 


Gnay, Basar was, marked. with 
black, wide chested and his eyes 
were jewel stones flecked in gold. 
Still my hand remembers the curve 
of his rough head and sometimes, 
even yet, through the green fields of 
my dreaming he runs again to meet 
me. 

After Basar died I didn’t have a 
dog. I didn’t want one that wasn’t 
him. Yet the hiouse needed company. 
The emptiness in it echoed back and 
forth against the walls until the 
whole room was bursting with the 
silence. 

Oh cats we had, and the meanest 
gander in all of Georgia. He had 
outlived three czars and made as 
many enemies alone as they had al- 
together, and there was our pair of 
water buffalo and Challa, my own 
golden colt. I felt good friends to all 
of them and they to me, but they 
had business of their own. 

I wanted somebody or something 
‘to stay with me in the house and 
walk with me on the road, to play 
ball with me, to wrestle and race, but 
not another dog. For it seemed as if 
Basar, when he went, had carried 
my heart away with him and hid it 
like so often he did his bones. 

A few weeks before the Easter I 
was ten, a herder coming down our 
road from the ridge above stopped 
to give me word my Uncle Giorgi 
who lived on the other side of the 
mountain wanted to see me. 

It was my Uncle Giorgi’s choice to 
live alone on his mountain and share 
his orchard and garden with all, ani- 
mal or human, passing his way. A 
guest was guest for him—whatever 
wag their species. 
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The birds in the trees and the fox 
in the den came at his call. The old- 
est eel slid from the deepest pool to 
eat cheese from his hand. The doe 
brought her new fawn for his good 
wish. The wild boars, most fierce and 
proud of all the animals, paid him 
the honor of ignoring him. 

That was my Uncle Giorgi for you, 
and up the road I went to his house 
one new spring morning and all the 
way the woods were sad and still to 
see me pass alone where so often 
Basar and I walked together. 

My Uncle Giorgi when I came 
near was talking with a quail but he 
broke off the conversation and took 
me into his house and gave me honey 
and milk and corn bread. After we 
finished eating and I told him all the 
news about everybody at home he 
went to a basket beside the hearth, 
lifted something out and brought it 
to me. 

In that very minute I knéw here 
was what I wanted most in all the 
world, 

“Your Easter present,” my Uncle 
Giorgi said. 

“To be mine, really mine, to keep?” 

“Yours to keep. Feed him and 
brush him and give him clean water 
to drink.” ’ 

“T will, I will.” 

“Treat him always as you should 
wish—were he the master and you 
the animal.” 

“Oh, I will. Let me hold him.” 

“For by how you treat an animal 
yon make your own luck. Remember 
i ” 
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“I will. Give him to me.” 

My Uncle Giorgi set him in my 
arms. Above my hand I could feel a 
heart beating. I touched the round, 
black button nose, the scraps of ears 
against his head. I ran my hand over 
his rough coat. He opened milk-blue 
eyes to me, yawned, stuck out a 
tongue pink as watermelon, sneezed 
and went back to sleep. 

“Where's his mother?” I said. 

My Uncle Giorgi shook his head. 

“Doesn't she care if I have him?” 

“Not any more. She’s dead. Shot 
to make a day’s sport for someone 
and left. I found this little one beside 
her crying and cold. You must feed 
him milk for a little while.” 

“I will. I'll feed him and brush him 
and take care of him and keep him 
as long as I live.” 

“No,” my Uncle Giorgi said, “for 
your sorrow you cannot. Accept it. 
None of the animals we love live as 
long as we do.” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe to remind 
us how short time really is. What will 
you name him?” 

“Kola.” 

So next day I took my Kola and 
started home. Now the whole forest 
was awake. Cuckoos calling and the 
hoopoe birds chattering back and 
forth while the rabbits went rushing 
ahead from bush to bush with the 
news. From the highest rocks the 
mountain goats stopped and looked 
down to see me walking proud with 
my little bear beside me. 


Bur when we got home Kola, I'm 
sorry to say, wasn’t made very wel- 
come. The cats ignored him. Challa, 
my own colt, rolled his eyes, ruffled 
his underlip and stamped his feet. 
Loma and Mertskella, the water 
buffalo, only shook big ears at him 
and went back to their hay.. 

The first time Kola went outdoors 
alone the gander nipped his stub tail 
so hard that Kola hid under my bed 
and cried his heart dry to find the 
world so strange and cruel and full 
of geese. It took a whole comb of 
honey to coax him out again. 

The neighbors were afraid of Kola, 
too, and warned my father to send 
him away. 

My father was a clever man and 
though he could not agree with them 
he listened to all they had to say, 
which sat?sfied them almost as much. 

Only he told me, “Teach Kola to 
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be a good bear and not to hurt or 
frighten anybody. For your sake and 
tor his own.” 

I did. I taught him to be clean. I 
carved him a nice comb from mul- 
berry wood, and sleeked him up 
every day with it, and I took him 
swimming with me in the river. 

I taught him to be friendly and not 
to eat what wasn't his or growl for 
nothing or bite even in play. 

I taught him to bow and shake 
hands and wrestle and jump and 
play soldier and catch a ball and 
dance the Lesghinka. I taught him 
all 1 knew myself—how to follow a 
bee at the flower home to the hive in 
the tree; the way to know a ripe 
apple from a sour one; the road 
through the thicket to the clearing 
where the big blue plums grew. 

The only thing Kola wouldn't 
learn, no matter how many times I 
showed him, was to crack nuts with 
a stone. He preferred to use his 
teeth. And I couldn't keep him from 
being curious. 

Often when we were drilling I 
went marching on in full parade only 
to find my army had broken ranks to 
investigate something—a butterfly on 
a cedar, a tied to a post, a bas- 
ket set upside down, a bell ringing 
on the road. 

The whole world was a question 
for Kola and each day he learned a 
little piece more of the answer. 

Often and often this got him into 
trouble. Once workmen came from 
the city to build a fine house for a 
prince. After a few days passed | 
had a complaint from the carpenter 
that Kola had growled at him. 


From then on I kept Kola at home 
during the day. But nights he went 
back there and climbed all over the 
scaffold—not to hurt anything, but 
just so he would know, too, the same 
as the rest of us, how a prince's house 
gets built. 

The carpenter found out.and so on 
purpose he left a cross plank with 
the far end resting on air. When 
Kola stepped there it threw him to 
the ground and bruised him so bad 
he couldn't walk for a week. 

After that Kola waited his chance 
until one night the carpenter forgot 
to put all of his tools away. The next 
day the hammer was gone. While 
the carpenter searched everywhere 
Kola sat on it and watched, picking 
his teeth with his long claws and 


laughing from the side of his muzzle 
as only bears can. 

Naturally I scolded Kola for dis- 
gracing us with such actions. But 
when the whole story came out and 
the stonecutters on the job told 
Kola’s side, the carpenter was most 
to blame. He started it by giving 
Kola the first time he saw him to- 
bacco soaked in honey to tease him. 

The best I could I tried to show 
Kola not to be mean and pay back 
bad with worse. Only it was hard 
when human beings set him such 
kind of an example. 

Another time Kola took my cou- 
sin’s little boy and washed him in the 
brook. My cousin instead of appreci- 
ating the favor wrung her hands and 
called for the army and all the saints 
to come out of heaven and help her. 
But the baby, when I took him away, 
screamed so hard we had to give 
him back to Kola. 

After this Kola was in bad reputa- 
tion, at least with all the mothers in 
our village, until late that fall when 
a regiment on special maneuvers 
marched in. The Czar’s officers were 
quartered on us and it was hard for 
they were each for themselves little 
czars over us. They used our road 
and left us the ditches to walk in. 
Our vegetable gardens were stolen 
bare. Our lambs disappeared and 
the women did not dare spread even 
a handkerchief on the grass to dry. 

It happened Kola and I were visit- 
ing my Uncle Giorgi at the time and 
a week of the soldiers had almost 
gone when coming back home in the 
half-dark of evening I saw some 
cadets walking toward me. One was 


playing a concertina, the rest sing- 
ing. When we met, because I did not 
give them the road, they pounded 
and cursed me between them. 

. Kola was not with me but trailed 
a little way behind for at the curve 
of the road he had stopped to see if 
anybody was home in a hollow tree. 
Now down on his four feet like a 
dog he came out from the shadows 
just in time to see the cadets snatch 
my cap and throw it into the ditch 
and push me after. 

“Kola!” I called and whistled our 


_ “Charge.” 


The officers began singing again, 
the concertina with them. Then sud- 
denly it stopped on a long thin half- 
note. Kola stood up on the road— 
taller and taller and still taller. 


away as fast as they could. . 


Tue concertina giving a last noisy 


breath on the ground interested 
Kola. With his fore paws he picked 
it up and pulled at the ends. It gave 
a loud w for him. He pulled 
harder. It sounded again. But his 
next pull tore the bellows in half. He 
shook it a few times but the con- 
certina was dead. He put the pieces 
around his neck. I got my cap and 
came out of the ditch. 

We went home together—walking 
all the way on the path. 

By morning the whole village 
knew what had happened. From 
then on soldiers walked with care. 
Fruit hung undisturbed on our trees. 
Bread cooled on the ovens without 
watching. 

For our village Kola was a hero. 
The women gave him so much honey 
and fruit and chestnuts and white 
bread from their pantries he could 
have made himself a wedding party 
with it. 

The very same neighbors who 
warned my father when first I got 
Kola wére proud now to be living on 
such good terms with a bear. They 
showed him off to their visitors and 
laughed to see thém afraid. 

Finally the maneuvers were over 
and soldiers went away and we were 
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all living happy in our village until 
the summer of the next year when 
two things happened. 

War came, and so did a circus. 

The circus was first. Up the great 
highway from Tiflis it rolled one hot 
day in three painted carts pulled by 
donkeys. 

The circus made a camp in the 
meadow beside the stream. Three 
kopecks for the performance, one 
more to see the lion, and still an- 
other to hear him roar. Kola and I 
were the first ones to take a ticket as 
soon as the whole troupe was dressed 
and ready to play their parts. 


Donxevs wearing head plumes 
counted to ten and answered ques- 
tions. Dogs with pleated ruffs around 
their necks walked a tightrope. Mon- 
keys were sick in bed until the goats 
came, doctors in frock coats wagging 
their beards, to give them medicine. 
Then they jumped up cured and did 
a thousand tricks. 

Oh, it was a beautiful sight when 
the whole thing was going at onte. 
The Syrians tumbling over and un- 
der each other and up into the air, 
turning circles as they came down. 

» The donkeys rolling barrels; the dogs 
waltzing to a flute; the monkeys 
plunging through hoops as they rode 
the goats around a ring. 

The golden jugglers threw their 
knives, spun them up and stood in 
the rain of bright blades and caught 
them as they fell without a scratch. 
The flutes played louder; the pink 
flares burning at the corners lit it all 
as bright as day, and the lion from 
his generous heart treated us all to 
free roars. 

Next morning early before the sun 
was up I went back again. Because 
of Kola the man who owned the cir- 
cus let me help him and come in free. 

I carried wood and water and 
combed the donkeys and fixed bread 
and sugared milk for the lion. He 
was getting old, poor fellow, and the 
few teeth he had left, the owner told 
me, hurt him too much for chewing. 
But his roar was still fine and 
prickled your hair to hear it. 


“Often and often ‘had bears,” the 


owner said. We were eating break- 
fast. “In fact I am called “Vanno, 
The Bear Man.’ This is the first time 
I ever took the road without a bear.” 
He scratched Kola’s head. “How old 
is he?” 

“Six.” 

He rubbed Kola’s hard head 
awhile. “Can he wrestle or dance?” 

I gave Kola our signal. He went 
through all his tricks. There was 
nothing he enjoyed more than an 
appreciative audience. 

“Too good to be wasted on a vil- 
lage,” Vanno said when Kola fin- 
ished and made his best bow. “Let 
him come with me and find a career 
for himself.” ‘ 

“No.” 

“Come, come. I'll pay you well. 
What will you take for him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Fifty rubles?” 

“No.” 

“Seventy-five?” 

“No.” 

“A hundred rubles?” 

“No,” I said, “but I will trade him 
to you.” 

“Even better. For what?” 

“For your oldest son!” 

Vanno laughed. “You are a good 
boy. And when I tell you your bear 
is the smartest one I've ever seen, I 
speak as an expert. Keep him. I don’t 
blame you. Were he mine I would do 
the same. But just in case you must 
ever part with him, and only God 
knows what is yet to be with all the 
talk of war, bring him to me in Tiflis. 
Rustaveli Prospect. Ask anyone near 
the fountain. I am not—” he finished 
proudly, “—unknown.” 

Hardly had the circus gone when 
the war came. Whether we wanted 
or not it took us all. It took our neigh- 
bor on the hill and my Cousin Wardo 
and the three sons of the Widow 
Jakeli and in the second year my 
father and then me. 

Before I knew it I was a soldier, a 
Russian soldier with a gun and a 
uniform that didn’t fit me. 

And Kola? What would become of 
my Kola now? There was ten days 
left before I must leave the village 
and join the- regiment, then eight 


No one was left in our village but 
the women and the children and 
few old, old men. Food was getting 
scarce. Who could take care of Kola? 

So at last with a slow, sad heart I 
had to,remember Vanno, The Bear 
Man. 

Tiflis was thirty-nine miles away. 
Off we started and as we went I tried 
to explain to Kola the best I could 
what was happeping to me. 

Sometimes a farmer gave us a ride 
in a buffalo cart; sometimes we 
walked. Nights lying under hay- 
stacks, Kola asleep by my side, I 
tried to cheer myself thinking how 
well fed and happy Vanno, The Bear 
Man’s, animals were—how they came 
with full trust at his call and gave 
their performances with pleasure. It 
seemed strange even to me that a 
soldier could still cry. _ 

When we came to Tiflis I did not 
go through the bazaar to look at the 
booths full of woven carpets and 
bright brasses and carved daggers, 
and new saddles. I did not stop for 
the vendors with baskets of pome- 
granates on their heads and strings 
of walnut candy in their hands. I 
went straight to the fountain. 

“Vanno, The Bear Man?” I asked 
a boy filling his jug. 

He pointed to the house opposite. 

With Kola at my heels I climbed 
the outside stairs and knocked. 
Vanno opened the door. 

“Well! Well!” he shouted. “May 
ever you be victorious. So you finally 
decided. Come in and eat breakfast 
with me. Later I will pay you as I 
said.” 


H: put a piece of corn bread be- 
fore me and some fruit. I cut them 
both in two, gave Kola his share, and 
ate mine, Then I spoke. 

“No, Bear Man. I have not come 
to sell him.” I told him I was taken 
for a soldier and how things were 
in the village. 

He shook his head. “Wars are 
good for nobody, and still they have 
wars. Do you understand it?” 

“No,” I said, “all I know is I must 
do the best I can for Kola. I want 
you to keep him for me until I come 
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back. “You will treat him well, I 
know. With his tricks he can earn his 
own living and something over for 
you. And if I don’t come home—” 

“God forbid,” Vanno crossed him- 
self. ms 

“Use that hundred and fifty rubles 
to see Kola lives in peace when he 
is old and cannot travel with you 
any longer.” 

“It shall be as you wish,” Vanno 
said and shook my hand on it. He 
went to his desk and wrote the agree- 
ment on a paper and gave it to me. 

“Rest easy, my son. Sometimes in 
my dealings with men I may be a 
little sharp, but I never in my life 
gave an animal less than its due.” 

Then was the worst. To tell Kola 
good-by. Vanno went to the window 
and looked out at the fountain. I sat 
beside Kola. I explained it all over to 
him again. I showed him the paper 
and though neither of us could read 
much it comforted us. I put his paw 
on Vanno’s shoulder to show him he 
was a friend. I rubbed his shaggy 
head. At last Vanno. caught a chain 
to his collar. Then I knelt down and 
kissed his muzzle and without daring 
to look back once I ran down the 
stairs. 

After twenty months | had a fur- 
lough, two weeks. First was a bath; 
second, clean clothes; third, get Kola 
and go home. 

I rode in a carriage to Vanno's 
house. Before I got out I could see it 
was empty, the door padlocked, the 
windows boarded up. I knocked and 
shook at the latch. No answer. 


Once again someone at the 
fountain helped me, this time an 
old man. 

Vanno. Yes, he knew him. At last 
Vanno, too, had been called for a 
soldier. Gone about two months: 
Where or what regiment, he couldn't 
say. The old lion died. Some Syrians, 
he thought, had come for the mon- 
keys. But a bear, a smart bear, he 
smiled to think of that animal it was 
so smart, Vanno himself had taken it 
away. Where he could not say. Nor 
could anyone else help me. 

My furlough finished and I met 
the other soldiers who were going 
back to the front with me the next 
day. They had a carriage and they 
wanted to drive about five miles out- 
side town to a little inn in the woods 
for a farewell celebration. 

So I went along, and time did pass 


better in somebody's company than 
my own. When we came to the inn 
it was crowded but the host led us 
to a table under a little green arbor 
and laid a clean cloth and gave us 
trout and cucumbers and salt cheese 
and pickled mushrooms and bread. 

“And wine!” I called out across 
the garden to the waiter. “Bring us 
wine to drink with it.” 

The answer tome was a great bel- 
lowing roar that sent everybody to 
their feet. Then we heard wood 
splinter and bricks crash. From the 
kitchen, the cook came screaming, 
“Run, run for your lives.” 

Something plunged after him. Men 
crowded back. A woman fainted. I 
stood on a chair and looked over the 


arbor. Long before my head under- 
stood my heart knew. I jumped 
across the table and pushed my way 
through the crowd. 

“Kola,” I cried, and he ran into 
my arms. 

When I could make him stop hug- 
ging me I looked around. The pro- 
prietor stood ready with a gun aimed 
at us, the cook beside him with a 
cleaver. The women were still 
screaming, hands over their eyes so 
they wouldn't see me killed. 

“Please everybody,” I said, “be at 
ease. This is my bear and he doesn't 
hurt anybody. I lost him and he 
found me. He recognized my voice 
when I spoke and he’s excited. But 
how,” I said to the innkeeper, “did 
you get him? I left him with Vanno, 
The Bear Man.” 

“The young soldier tells the truth,” 

man spoke to the whole garden. 
here, 
ther. 


was called to the army he came to 
me, ‘I have arranged for the other 
animals but you must keep the bear 
and keep him well until I return or 
you will answer to me and to the 
bear's brother who is also a soldier.’ 
Then to prove the rareness of this 
beast he showed me a bankbook. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is true, may 
I lose heaven if I lie, to the account 
of Kola, a bear, is deposited one hun- 
dred fifty rubles in the Tiflis Govern- 
ment Bank. Now, young sir, let me 
chain him again.” : 

“No,” I said, “he will stay quietly 
beside me.” 

And he did. We made a place for 
him at our table. We ate and we 
drank and we danced and Kola cry- 
ing with joy did all his tricks ove? 
and over and hugged me until I 
hardly had breath left in me. 

I stayed until at last he fell asleep 
from so much food and we could put 
him on the chain. Then I had to tell 
him good-bye again. 

“Keep him,” I said to the innkeep- 
er. “Send me news of him until I 
come for him.” I gave him my ad- 
dress. 


Tue next morning I was supposed 
to go direct to the troop train but | 
couldn't. I had to have one more 
glimpse of Kola first. I took a car- 
riage back to the inn. When I drove 
in, the place was in an uproar. The 
proprietor ran here and there. The 
cook chattered. The waiters looked 
behind the doors. Finally the story 
came out. When they carried Kola’s 
food to him that morning his post 
was splintered, his chain broken. 
Kola had run away. 

“He’s gone to find me,” | said. 

I looked until I found his tracks 
and we followed them half a mile up 
the mountain to where the deep for- 
est began. There I told the others to 
wait. I walked in alone calling as I 
went. Far back in among the rocks I 
thought I heard a rustle—yes—and a 
low growl. I stood in the half-dark- 
ness and, spoke. 

“Kola? Kola, if that’s you, don't 
come out. Go back into the woods 
and be your own bear. For you it's 
a better chance than tied on a chain. 
Wait for me there and the day wars 
are over I'll come for you again. Stay 
hidden and wait.” 

Then I turned and went back 
down the road to town alone. And 
in the forest my Kola still waits. 





The Supreme Court 


evee Justice Under Law. Those 

words appear across the front of 
the white-marble Supreme Court 
Building in Washington, D. C. It is 
the meeting place of the’highest and 
most powerful court in the U. S. 

The Supreme Court is made up of 
the Chief Justice and eight Associate 
Justices. They are appointed by the 
President, with the Senate’s approval. 
All nine Justices serve until they die, 
resign, or retire. (Article 3, section 1.) 

By law, the Supreme Court opens 
its session every year on the first 
Monday in October. Promptly at 
noon the black-robed Justices enter 
the court room. Every one present 
rises as the court crier raps a gavel 
and calls out: 

“Oyez!* Oyez! Oyez!” 

“All persons who have business 
before the honorable Supreme Court 
of the United States are admonished* 
to draw near and give their attention, 
for the court is now sitting. 

“God save the United States and 
this honorable Court.” 

The Justices then begin work. 
They hold public meetings from noon 
until 4:30 p.m. five days a week. 
They usually work for two weeks, 
then recess for two weeks to study 
cases. “After that come two more 
weeks of public meetings, and so 
on. A Court session lasts. until June. 

From October to June, the Court 
handles about 1,500 cases involving 
civil rights, tax problems, labor 
unions, business corporations, dis- 
putes between states, laws governing 
ships, and many other matters. 
(Article 3, section 2, clause 1.) 

The Supreme Court heads the 
judicial branch (system of courts) 
of the Federal Government. It is the 
only Federal court set up directly 
by the Constitution. This ruling is in 
section 1 of Article 3. It also states 


Here are the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: Felix Frank- 
furter, Wash.; Hugo L. Black, Ala.; Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, Ky.; Stanley F, 
Reed, Ky.; William O. Douglas, Wash.; 
Tom C. Clark, Tex. Robert H. Jackson, 
N. Y.; Harold H. Burton, Ohio; Sherman 
Minton, Ind. 


that Congress may set up the other 
Federal courts of the judicial branch. 

Other courts in the U. S. are not 
Federal courts. They are state, coun- 
ty, or local courts—where most civil 
and criminal cases are tried. But if 
these cases touch on violations* of 
the Constitution, U. S. treaties, or 
Federal laws they may go to Federal 
courts. 

What is the Supreme Court’s main 
job? 

It acts as a watchdog to see that 
neither the courts nor Congress do 
away with any of the rights the Con- 
stitution guarantees our people: 

1. The Supreme Court can over- 
rule decisions made in lower Federal 
courts or in state courts. Sometimes 
it even overrules its own earlier de- 
cisions. 

2. It can decide whether laws 
passed by Congress (or state gov- 
ernments) are unconstitutional. 

But the Court does not rule on 
whether a law is constitutional as 
soon as the law is passed. The law 
may be in force months or years be- 
fore the Court rules on it. The Court 
makes a ruling only when a case in- 
volving that law reaches it. 

Justices of the Court decide 
whether or not they will review a 


* /heans word is defined on page 21. 
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YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


eo 


case. At least four Justices must 
agree that the case should be re- 
viewed; otherwise the case is turned 
down. Then the decision of the lower 
court stands. 

Most of the cases that the Court 
reviews come from the lower Federal 
courts or the state courts; but a few 
begin in the Supreme Court. Every 
year about 150 cases receive a full 
hearing in the Court. These are cases 
which raise difficult and important 
points of law and which should be 
settled only by the Supreme Court. 

Before deciding a case, the Jus- 
tices study it carefully and hold 
meetings to discuss it. Then the 
Chief Justice presides* at a final 
meeting. After each Justice gives his 
opinion on the case, all nine Justices 
vote. The decision of the majority 
must be obeyed. 

All Supreme Court Justices take 
two oaths. In the first oath they swear 
that they will support and defend 
the Constitution against all enemies. 
In the second oath they swear that 
they will judge all cases to the best 
of their ability and “do equal right 
to the poor ahd to the rich.” 


No. 20 in a series of articles selected and 
adapted from Your Rugged Constitution, 
by Bruce and Esther Findlay, published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 


Harris & Ewing photo 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


Scene: A street in Paris, in 1789, 
a few months after the beginning of 
the French Revolution. Three revo- 
lutionists enter. 

Lous: I tell you, Pierre, we must 
kill all these noblemen who enslaved 
us. Just as long as they are living, 
they are a threat to our liberty. 

Jacoves (raising his fist in the 
air): Vive la République! You are 
right, Louis. And hanging’s too good 
for the tyrants. Boil ‘em in oil, I say. 

Prenne: Yes, Jacques, they must 
die. But if only there were some 
quick, sure way to kill them. . . 

A dignified, kindly-looking man 
enters from left. 

Prenre: Good day, Doctor. 

Docrorn: Good day, my friends. 
What is the news? 

Louis: They have imprisoned the 
Duke de Rouget. He was taken last 
night while attempting to flee with 
his family. 

Docror (shaking his head): Ah, 
the poor old man—it is sad— 

Jacques (angered): Is that patriot’s 
talk, citizen? The duke is one of the 
nobility! 

Doctor: All these hangings and 
brutal executions with axes make 
true patriots like us seem blood- 
thirsty to the rest of the world. An 
idea has occurred to me whereby 
we could make these killings a little 
more merciful. These men must die, 
of course. But my idea is to build 
a machine with a sharp, heavy blade 
that would fall straight and swiftly. 
That would sever heads from bodies 
in a moment's time. There would 
be no drawn-out suffering, as with 
hanging, and no possibility of mis- 
takes, as when an executioner wields 
an ax, 

Louis: Why should we make 
things any easier for them? 

Jacques: Go on, you “king-lover,” 
we'll have no part of your contrap- 
tion for merciful killings! 

The doctor turns sr walks slowly 
off-stage, shaking his head. 

FP ea (angrily): He's getting 


off-stage. 
Narrator: On the first of Decem- 
ber, 1789, the good doctor made a 
speech before the French Assembly. 
He pleaded for beheading as the 


means of killing the noblemen who 
were the enemies of the new French 
Republic. And he recommended that 
the beheading be done by a machine 
which he had invented. The Assem- 
bly rocked with laughter, but the 
doctor carried on his fight for many 


months more. What finally happened. 


we shall now observe. 

Pierre and Louis enter from left. 
The doctor enters from right. 

Prerre: Congratulations, Doctor. I 
understand that the Committee of 
Safety has adopted your idea. 

Louis: You were right, Doctor. It’s 
the fastest way to get these people 
out of our way. : 

Doctor: I am not happy that such 
an invention had to be mine. My job 
is to save lives, not destroy them. But 
if this will make death come easier... 

Louts: Doctor, this will make your 
name go down in history. I have 
heard that the contraption wil) be 
named for you. 

Doctor: Pray no, my friend— 

Prenre (brecking in): Ah yes, it 
will be called la guillotine. You will 
be forever honored in the eyes of 
your countrymen. Whenever men see 
the heads rolling, they will think of 
you. 

Doctor: Anything but that! 

The shouts of a crowd are heard 
off-stage. Distinct cries can be heard 
of “La guillotine!” 

Louts: It is too late for you to pro- 
test, Doctor. They are already shout- 
ing your name in the streets. Come, 
let us join them. 

They all exit hurriedly. 

Noun. A machine for 
means of a 
heavy ax or sliding down along 
u t guide poles. Named for J. I. 
French physician who in- 
vented the machine and 
its use during the French 


—CHARLOTTE FLorp 


Wandering 


Come wander with me, 

Let us roam far away 

Over wide open fields 

Where the river doth play. 

Where grasses grow high 

And trees tall and green, 

Come wander with me 

"Mid this beautiful scene. 
Alice Joan Blank, Grade 6 
P. $. 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Fi 


The Woods 

A favorite pastime on a Sunday after- 
noon 

Is a walk in the woods, 

On a shady path 

With azure sky expanding above, 

And the green grass growing beneath 
my feet. 


With the feel of nature, 
And the smell of summer, 
I dread the return to the city. 


Ella Barnes, Grade 8 
West Village School, West Dummerston, V1. 
Teacher, Al E. Lynch 


(This story was written after Ted had 
read a Junior Scholastic article on Ant- 
arctica.) 


Antarctica Fantasy 


Two million B. C. in the land of Zee, 
there were beautiful streams, rivers, and 
valleys. The land was green and fertile, 
and there were many trees, bushes, and 
plants. The trees grew a few thousand 
feet high, and colorful fruit trees also 
helped cover the land. 

There were two sexes, the peats and 
the repeats. The peats were about nine 
feet high and weighed about 300 

. The repeats were about seven 
feet high and weighed 200 pounds, and 
they were fair. These people were very 
highly civilized and they had the best 
in atomobiles and jetmobiles. The chil- 





The President of the country was 
O. Howe Good. He had an atomobile 
that went close to 2,000 miles a second. 
He lived in the Green House. 

One day the President’s daughter was 

married. It was a big ceremony 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


. A green light means “~— —. 

. She gives milk and moos. 

. A girl’s plaything. 

. Grasp; remain ° 

. Tenth month (abbrev.). 

. A flower of the lily family. 

. Grief, misery. 

. A gull-like seabird (rhymes with fern). 
. Large shade trees. 

. To challenge; to venture. 

. On. 18. Donald’s nickname. 

. Simple (rhymes with here). 

. Strange; also, not even. 

. To make a drink such as ale or beer. 
. Fastens in a knot. _ 28. Also. 

. To exist (sounds like bee). 


. Mystery flower pictured on left repre- 
sents Kentucky, Alabama, and Nebraska. 

. Large-eyed night bird. 

. Mystery flower on right represents 


. Gave out in small amounts (rhymes 
with fold). 

. A head covering. 

. To be indebted to someone. 

. Mystery flower pictured on right. 


8. Having a bad temper, as in “Mr. — 


x , pains. 
15. To finish, to complete. 17. Not old. 
22. A small flap (rhymes with cab). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-tall; 5-magnolia; 9-idle; 10-it; 
fg 12-arm; 14-sit; 15-see; 16-hits; 17- 
U.S.; me BE 21-ire; 22-two; 25-peas; 21-ran; 


28- BSW 30-insisted; 
2-alias; 3-litre; 4-La.; 5-Mis- 
* G-edmitt 7-gluts; 8-net; 13-me; 16- 
20-years; 22-trite; 23-water; 

aki; 31-shy 32-do. 





Right This Way 


Judy Zuckerman of Hibbard School, 
Chicago, IIl., asks: 


If two boys ask the same girl to a 
dance, is it proper to the second 
boy if you'd rather go with him? 


This problem comes up with all kinds 
of invitations. In general, the rule is: If 
you have accepted the first invitation, 
then you should keep your promise. 
That is the polite and find thing to do. 

If, however, you have refused the 
first invitation, then you may accept the 
second. But you run the of hurting 
the first person's feelings if he finds out 
what you -have done. 

A girl who refuses several invitations 
bey that a certain boy will ask her 

nce may end up with no escort 
pn all. Then she'll miss a good time and 
getting to know a boy £. might like 


very much. 


A student at the Edwin Markham 
School, Portland, Ore., writes: 


I can’t do anything without my five- 
year-old sister trying to help me. What 
can I do about her? 


beg brothers and sisters can be 
pests. The thing to remember is that 
your younger sister looks up to you and 
admires you. That’s why she tries to 
imitate you and do what you do. 
Children like to feel useful and im- 
portant. So use your imagination to find 
things for your sister to do while you're 


busy. If you're writing a letter, give her’ 


a pencil and paper to write on, too. If 
you're baking a cake, let her make a 
small one herself from your batter. 
Invent simple errands for her to do for 
ou. 

: Sometimes you'll have to be firm and 
say, “I'm now.” But show that you 
are int in her by adding that if 
she'll come back just before supper, 
you'll read to her or play with her. 


Some Fyx/ 


Good Scholar 


Dad: “What did you learn in schoo | 
today?” 

Son: “I learned to say, ‘Yes, sir.” 

Dad: “You did?” 

Son: “Yep!” 


Phyllis Ball, Creston Sehool, Portland, Ore. 


Perfect Timing 


Jane: “I wonder if it’s five o'clock 
yet?” 

Betty: “No, it can’t be.” 

Jane: “Why not?” 

Betty: “Because I'm supposed to be 


home at five, and I'm not there yet.” 
Agnes Louise Gesuaid, Washington Jr. H.8., Centerville, Ie. 


Foresty Flavor 
Dad: “What kind of dessert is this?” 
Nancy: “Cottage pudding. We 
learned how to make it in school to- 
day. 
Dad: “Well, I think I've got a piece 


of shingle in my mouth.” 
Barbara Benner, Franklin School, Fort Wayne, Ind 


No Waste, Here 


A penny-pincher was leaving on a 
business trip and he called back from 
the doorstep, “Good-bye all, and don’t 
forget to take off little Donald's glasses 
when he isn’t looking at anything.” 


Sharon Offner, Henry W. Allen School, New Orleans, La. 


Mother's Little Darling 


Family Friend: “How do you like 
your new sister, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Aw, she’s the favorite around 
here. When I bite a fingernail I get 
sent to bed without supper, but when 
she puts her whole foot in ber mouth 
they think it’s cute.” 


Holaye Yarrits, Stickney School, Tolede, Ohie 


Good, Better, Best 


The men were praising themselves on 
their artistic talents. 

First Man: “1 painted a picture of a 
river that was so authentic I could float 
wood on it.” 

Second Man: “I painted a picture of 
a lawn that was so realistic I had to cut 
the grass every two weeks.” 

Third Man: “I painted a picture of 
my grandfather that was so lifelike I 


have to shave him every morning.” 


Henry Lessard, 8t. John’s College, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canade 


Joke of the Week 


Host: “This dog will eat off your 
hand.” 

Guest: “That's what I'm afraid of.” 

Bisine Laufer, 4600 Fourteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





SHORT 


HINK you're too small for sports be- 

cause you're only 5-feet-5 or so and 
weigh only 125 pounds? Well, don't 
ever tell that to Fred Abington, of 
Chatham (N. J.) H. S. He'll laugh at 
you. 
Fred is a little fellow, only 125 
pounds and 5-6% tall. But there’s noth- 
ing pint-sized about his sports feats. 
Look at his record: 

1. Eastern Interscholastic and New 
Jersey state cross-country champion. 

2. State outdoor mile champion. 
Opened his 1952 season with a glitter- 
ing 4:29.8 mile performance. 

3. Captain and high scorer of the 
basketball team. 

4. Pitcher on Chatham’s state cham- 
pionship baseball team. 

5. Inside right forward on Chatham's 


state championship soccer team. 


*** As a baseball fan who saw Paul 
Waner rap out some of the 3,152 hits 
he amassed between 1926 and 1946, I 
salute the experts who voted him into 
the Hall of Fame this year. 


SHOTS 


“Big Poison,” a happy-go-lucky Pirate 
for most of his baseball life, compiled a 
great lifetime average of .333 over 21 
seasons, The most heartwarming of his 
many hits was No. 3,000. Paul had 
2,999 when he drove the ball sharply 
at the opposing shortstop, who bobbled 
it. 

The official scorer hesitated, then sig- 
naled a hit. Down on the diamond, 
however, Paul was waving madly. “No, 
no!” he was yelling. “I want my 3,000th 


hit to be a clean one.” So the scorer re- 


versed himself and called it an error. 


* ++ Rogers Hornsby, the new St. Louis 
Browns manager, was the greatest right- 
handed hitter in the history of baseball. 
His .358 lifetime average is topped only 
by Ty Cobb’s .367. Because the Rajah 
was so dangerous at bat, many pitchers 
tried to worry him by throwing close to 
his head. 

One day a strong-armed rookie de- 
cided to try it. He threw a beanball, 
and into the dust sprawled the great 
Hornsby. Without saying a word, he 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


is fine—for horses, brother! 
They play, but do not hurt each other. 
Next time you feel like getting frisky, 
Make sure that you do nothing risky. 








Wrestling is fun when you're evenly matched on safe ground 


But beware of roughhouse antics on 


buses, stairs, diving 


boards, or places where a false move may result in an accident 


arose off. Three 
times he went down and now the count 
as three balls and no strikes. 

Then Hornsby spoke up. “Okay, wise 
guy,” he drawled. “What are you gonna 
do now?” He smacked the next pitch 
over the wall. 


¢*-* Folks down in Tennessee have a 
sense of humor. When the U. of Ten- 
nessee, supposedly the country’s No. 1 
football power, got racked up in the 
Sugar Bowl by the U. of Maryland, the 
Maryville (Tenn.) Times published this 
notice in its obituary column: 

“Tennessee, University of . . . former 
national football champions, passed 
away January 1, shortly after 2:45 p.m. 
in New Orleans, La. Death came sud- 
denly at the hands of Ed Modzelewski, 
Ed Fullerton, and Jack Scarbath.” 


*** Fellows going out for football at 
James Madison H. S. in Brooklyn, N; Y., 
will find themselves surrounded by Tor- 
gans. Sam Torgan will be head coach; 
a younger brother, Bobby, will handle 
the line; an older brother, Jack, will 
work the ends; and Dad Mike will over- 
see all of them! 


+ «« When City College and Brooklyn 
College clashed for the New York City 
soccer title, it was like a meeting of the 
United Nations. Twelve nationalities 
were represented. City fielded players 
from Spain, Italy, France, Greece, Aus- 
tria, Israel, and Nigeria, while Brooklyn 
had men from Germany, Trinidad, 
Syria, Egypt, and the Ukraine. 


«ee It was during a Little League 
baseball game at Williamsport, Pa., that 
the tiny catcher on one of the teams 
asked for time out to clean his mask. 
“What happened?” the umpire asked. 
“My bubble gum exploded!” chirped 


- the lad. 


¢** Letter-of-the-Week, from Larry 
Ferguson, Longview (Wash.) H. S.: 
“The sports column in the Dec. 12th 
issue really brought out some good 
points on sportsmanship. This is some- 
thing that should be stressed more. 

“Lately, many of our fans have been 
accused of poor sportsmanship. Take , 
our game with Lincoln, of Portland, for 
example. With three seconds to go, we 
were beating them by two points when 
their 7-foot center, Swede Holbrook, 
pivoted for a shot—and was fouled! 
That called for two free throws. 

“As Swede stepped to the foul line, 
our crowd kept yelling and yelling. Our 
pep leaders made no effort to stop them, 
and all pleas over the loudspeaker were 
drowned out. Big Holbrook made his 
first shot, but missed his second. 

“We have a lot of nice kids at school, 
and I'm sure they weren't too happy 
about that victory.” 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





‘NEW MOVIES 


Mi“ Tops, don't miss. “iiGeed. “Fair. 


“vvIT’S A BIG COUNTRY (M-G-M). 
It’s a Big Country tries to give a picture 
of this big country of ours, of the many 
different kinds of people who live here, 
and of some of the ideas for which our 
country stands. 

This is a big order. The movie tackles 
the problem by presenting five different 
short stories. Each of the nutshell 
dramas has a good point to make and 
makes it entertainingly. 

The first story points up the impor- 
tance of the individual in a democracy. 
Ethel Barrymore plays an elderly Bos- 
ton lady who is overlooked in a census 
count, The complications that result 
from her insisting that the Government 
count her are very funny. 

The second episode is a love story 
(a ‘little on the syrupy side) about a 
girl (Janet Leigh) who wants to marry 
a boy (Gene Kelly) whose family is of 
Greek origin. The girl’s Hungarian-born 
father (S. Z. Sakall) hates all Greeks— 
the result of hundreds of years of ill-will 
between Greeks and Hungarians in 
Europe. 

Third on the program is the story of 
a young war veteran (Keefe Brasselle) 
who visits the mother (Marjorie Main) 
of a buddy killed in Korea and is 
snubbed because he is Jewish. 

Fourth—and for our money the most 
delightful story of the show—stars 
Fredric March. March plays a stubborn 
Italian immigrant who refuses to be- 
lieve that his son (Bobby Hyatt) needs 
the glasses the boy's U. S. teacher pre- 
scribes. 

Fifth is the story of a conceited young 
minister (Van Johnson) of a Wushing- 
ton, D. C., church. The President some- 


Save your money. 


times worships at this church. In an 
effort to impress the President with his 
wisdom, the minister preaches way over 
the head of the average man. 

In each of the five stories the char- 
acters discover something about democ- 
racy that they did not realize before. 


“BEND OF THE RIVER (Univer- 
sal). Pioneer days in Oregon are the 
background for this action-packed story 
of a clash between a band of settlers 
and a group of greedy, lawless gold 
miners, Jimmy Stewart plays a former 
Missouri raider who resolves to “go 
straight” and begin a new life in Ore- 
gon. Arthur Kennedy plays another des- 
perado who joins the settlers, but de- 
serts them when he sees a profit in 
joining the miners. 


“FIVE FINGERS (20th Century- 
Fox). Five Fingers is a top-notch spy | 


thriller. It is based on Operation Cicero, 


a true story of one of the most fantastic | 


spy episodes of World War II. 


James: Mason plays “Cicero,” a minor | 


employee of the British Embassy in 
Turkey, who became an agent for the 
Nazis. Cicero collected more than a mil- 


lion dollars for stealing hundreds of | 


Allied “top secrets”—though neither he 
nor the Nazis profited in the end. 


“~/TREASURE OF LOST CANYON | 


(Universal). Based on a Robert Louis 


Stevenson story called The Treasure of | 
Franchard, this has all the ingredients of 


an old-fashioned mystery; an orphaned 
boy who doesn’t know who his parents 
were, an evil guardian, and a treasure 
found in a mountain cave. Tommy Ivo 
plays the teen-aged boy. 





“STARRED -* WORDS 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 


admonish (ad-MON-ish). Verb. To 
caution or advise; to remind someone 
of his duty. 

evacuate (ih-VAK-u-ate; u as in 
unite). Verb. To withdraw from a place 
that is in danger. 

garrison (GA-ruh-suhn; a as in at). 
Noun. A body of soldiers stationed in a 
fortified place to defend it; also the 
place where the soldiers are stationed. 

inoculate (in-NOK-u-late). Verb. To 
infect a person with a small amount of 
certain germs. This prevents the persqn 
from later suffering a severe attack of 
that disease. 

keel (rhymes with peel). Noun. Long 


timbers or metal plates extending along 
the center of the bottom of a ship. 

oyez (OH-yehz). A cry shouted b 
a court or public crier. It emits | 
the audience to remain silent to hear 
a proclamation. 

preside (prih-ZIDE; zide rhymes 
with hide). Verb. To be the chief official 
who directs a meeting. 

strait. Noun. A narrow passage of 
water connecting two large bodies of 
water. Also straits. 

violation (vie-uh-LAY-shuhn). Noun. 
The act of breaking or disregarding a 


rule, 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Papashvily (pa-pash-VEE-lih; both 
a's as in at). 
Dardanelles (DAHR-duh-néiz). 








‘he great 


love stories in 


M-G-M's 
mighty spectacle! 


The impassioned love story of a 
pegan soldier and a besutifal 
ristian captive. 


The poignant love s of a great 
comin and the sdhnges A whe ave 
her life for him. : 


The tumiulruous love story of the 
mad tyrant Nero and his wicked 
wanton queen, Poppaea. 
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New British Issues 


The sudden death of King George VI 
of Britain last month will make a tre- 
mendous difference to stamp collectors. 
All the stamps of Great Britain show a 
picture of the reigning monarch. This 
has been a tradition in Britain since the 
1840 first issue. That stamp was the 
famous “penny black” which showed a 
picture of Queen Victoria. 

There are many. members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They 
vary from big independent countries 
like Australia to tiny island colonies like 
Mauritius. Most of the stamps issued by 
these countries and colonies also show 
a picture of the reigning British mon- 
arch, So nearly all the members of the 
British Commonwealth will be putting 
out new issues with a picture on them 
of the new Queen, Elizabeth II. It will 
be several months at least before these 
new stamps come out. 

No pictures of the new Queen have 
ever before appeared on stamps issued 
by Great Britain, the mother country of 
the British Commonwealth. This is be- 
cause stamps of Great Britain show pic- 
tures only of the reigning King and 
Queen. But some of the other Common- 
wealth members have issued stamps 
with pictures of Princess Elizabeth, as 
the new Queen used to be called. 

Last year Princess Elizabeth and her 
husband visited Canada. The Canadians 
issued a 4-cent purple to commemorate 
the visit. (See below.) 

It is unlikely that most of the new 
stamps to be issued will show the pic- 
ture of the Duke of Edinburgh. When 
Queen Victoria was on the throne, pic- 
tures of her husband, Prince Albert, 
never appeared on British stamps. So 
probably only Queen Elizabeth II will 
have her picture on most of the new 
issues. 

It is possible that some British coun- 
tries will issue a special mourning 
stamp to commemorate the death of 
King George VI. 
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WHAT’S THE SECRET? By Joyce 
Pinard of Lloyd School, Chicago, Ill. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. Photo by Gene 
Moore, Peabody School, Denison, Texas. 


SHADOW ‘BIKE. aken by Wah 
Beacon Hill School, Seattle, Wash. 
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1. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Study the map above. Then fill in 
the blanks or check the correct ending 
to each of the following sentences. 
(Some of them do not involve the 
map.) Score 4-points for each you get 
right. Total 40. 


Of the three gateways to the Medi- 
terranean, 

1. The one marked 1 on the map is 
called _ 

2. The one marked 2 is called 








8. The one marked 3 is called 





4. The country that controls gate- 

way | is 
a. Spain. .b. Britain. c. Egypt. 

5. The country that contyols gate- 

way 3 is 
a. Turkey. b. Britain. 
c. Yugoslavia. 

6. Gateway 2 was built to provide a 

shortcut between Europe and 
a. the East. b. the Americas. 
c. the Antarctic. 

7. Riots and fighting have gone on 

around gateway 2 between Egypt and 
a. Russia. b. Britain. c. Libya. 

8. The country that wants a hand 

in contro!ling gateway 3 is 
a. the U. S. b. Russia. 
c. Egypt. 

9. If you visited the Rock, at gate- 

way 1, you would be sure to see 
a. apes. b. pandas. 
c. kangaroos. 

10. In order to guard gateway 2, 
Britain is building a huge naval base 
on the island of 

a. Cyprus. 
ce. Sardinia. 


My score__.__ 


b. Sicily. 


2. THE SUPREME COURT 


Mark each of the following state- 
ments T (true) or F (false). Score 5 
points each. Total 35. 


__1. The Supreme Court meets in 
Washington, D. C. 

2. It is made up of a Chief Jus- 
tice and eight Associate Justices. 

__3. The Court opens its session 
every year in the month of May. 

__.4. The Court never holds public 
meetings. 

__5. The Supreme Court is the only 
Federal court set up directly by the 
Constitution. 

_._6. The Court's main job is to act 
as a watchdog to see that feither the 
courts nor Congress does away with 
any of the rights the Constitution 
guarantees our people. 

_».7. Justices of the Court are elect- 
ed by the people every six years. 


My score___ 


3. IN THE NEWS 


Circle the word or phrase inside éach 
set of parentheses which correctly com- 
pletes, the statements. Score 5 points 
each. Total 25. 


1. Canada plans to harness river in 
(British Columbia, Saskatchewan, On- 
tario) to make dust bowl fertile again. 

2. U. S. finds big new sulphur de- 
posit at tip of (Mississippi, Colorado, 
St. Lawrence) delta. 

3. Operation Skijump II heads for 
(winter Olympics, North Pole, South 
Pole). 

4. Autronic eye will increase (ocean 
travel, coal production, highway safety). 

5. U. S. scholars find-ancient Suma. 
rian temple in’ (Iraq, India, Germany) 


My score Total score__ 
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29-T 
By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


As the projector (Bell & Howell) 
throws pictures on screen 
technician adds commentary 
to magnetic sound track stripe. 


Which Film Projector? 


Now a choice of two sound tracks 


T IS four years (how time flies!) since 

we paraded 16mm. sound projectors 
across these pages. Two changes are 
noteworthy. One is the new and stimu- 
lating development of magnetic sound- 
track, and the other is the report from 
several manufacturers that their facili- 
ties are temporarily devoted exclusively 
to production for military purposes. 


Magnetic Recorder-projectors 


The new magnetic recorder-projectors 
provide means for making your own 
recording for immediate playback on a 
stripe of magnetic material coated on 
16mm. film alongside the pictures. The 
operation is just as simple as using a 
tape recorder and the result is superior 
in sound quality to conventional (opti- 
cal) soundtrack. 

There are several ways of using this 
new process. First, you can add sound- 
on-film to pictures you take with your 
own camera. Have your camera modi- 
fied to use single-perforated film (Bell 
& Howell will convert any Model 70 
camera for $15.95) and take your pic- 
tures at sound speed (24 frames per 
second) for best results. After your film 
is developed and edited, you send it to 
the laboratory to have the magnetic 
stripe applied. This costs you 3% cents 
a foot—$14 for a 400-foot reel. Then 
you use your recorder-projector and its 
microphone to record your narration or 
commentary. Plugging in a record player 
allows you to put background music or 
sound effects from discs on your sound- 
track. This will take some practice and 


rehearsal, but mistakes can be corrected 
immediately by re-recording. 

Another possibility is to replace out- 
of-date or otherwise unsuitable com- 
mentary on old soundfilms by having 
the magnetic stripe applied over the 
optical soundtrack on the print you now 
own. To make the same print serve two 
purposes, you can have a _ half-width 
magnetic stripe applied. The cost is the 
same. This leaves the optical soundtrack 
still available for audiences to which it 
is suited, and adds a magnetic track on 
which you can record material suited, 
to a different group. In any case, the 
magnetic sound can be revised or re- 
placed at any time by re-recording, just 
as with wire or tape. 

RCA announced its 400 Magnetic 
model] last summer and we wrote about 
it in the September Teacher. Bell & 
Howell's Model 202 was announced 
only a few days ago. An announcement 
from Victor is expected later this month, 


r 


RCA 400 led the new trend toward the 
projectors equipped for magnetic film. 


Several other manufacturers tell us they 
are considering and experimenting with 
magnetic equipment and processes. 

* 

RCA 400 Magnetic comes in two 
cases; the projector weighs 45 lb. and 
the speaker 25 lb. It uses a prefocused 
lamp (up to 1,000 watts), and a two- 
inch f/1.6 coated lens. Operates at 24 
frames per second and is also adaptable 
for 16 frames per second, It reproduces 
conventional (optical) soundtrack as 
well as recording and reproducing mag- 
netically. The amplifier has 100 watts 
output, 

Beli & Howell Model 202 comes in a 
single case with six-inch speaker, weighs 


} 





Revere’s 85 is distinguished for its 
lightness and design for portability. 





Sovereign, one of two Victor projectors, 
can be used in auditoriums and outdoors. 


about 47 Ib., uses a prealigned lamp up 
to 1,000 watts, has a two-inch f/1.6 
coated lens. Film capacity is 2,000 ft., 
operates at sound and silent speeds, also 
reverse and single-frame (still) projec- 
tion. Projects silent or conventional 
soundfilms as well as recording and re- 
producing magnetically. Automatic safe- 
ty interlock prevents inadvertent erasure 
of magnetic sound, Price, including mi- 
crophone, $699; accessories available 
include record player, 12-inch and 
power speakers. 


Conventional Projectors 


Ampro offers two portable models: 
the lightweight one-case Stylist (29 lb.), 
and the Premier 30 in two cases. The 
Stylist runs on AC or DC, takes up to 
1,000-watt lamp, has a coated two-inch 
f/1.6 lens (others available). Film speed 
is rheostat-controlled, variable from 16 
to 24 frames per second; film capacity 
is 2,000 ft. Amplifier output 34 watts; 
eight-inch speaker; jack for microphone 
or phonograph. Price $399. The Pre- 
mier 30 uses either 750- or 1,000-watt 
lamp; two-inch £/1.6 coated lens (others 
available). Film speed is governor-con- 
trolled, 16 or 24 frames per second; also 
reverse and still projection; film capacity 
is 2,000 ft. Amplifier output is 15 watts; 
12-inch speaker; separate gain-control 
for mixing sound-on-film with micro- 
phone and phonograph. Price $549. 
The Ampro Arc-20 for permanent in- 
stallation comes at $1,795. 

The Apollo (Excel Movie Products, 
Inc., 853 Dundee Ave., Elgin, Ill.) is 
unique. Its sound output comes through 
your radio receiver in the manner of the 
“wireless” record player of some years 
ago. It weighs 16 lb., has 500-watt 
lamp, two-inch f/2 coated lens, sound 
and silent speeds. Price $149.50, With 
2,000-ft. extension arms, case, loud- 
speaker and amplifier, $209.50. 

Bell & Howell's Filmosound 185 
comes in a variety of models with am- 
plifiers from 10 to 25 watts and speakers 
from six inches to 15 inches. Standard 
lens is two-inch £/1.6 (others available). 
Speeds include silent, sound, reverse, 
and still. Forced-air cooling, jack for 
microphone or turntable, and metered 
lubrication are standard features. Prices 


range from $449.50 for the single-case 
185-C, to $629.95 for Model 185-B7 
“Little Orchestricon” with 15-inch 
speaker in bass reflex cabinet. 

Eastman Kodak is at present produc- 
ing two models—the Kodascope Pageant, 
and the Eastman 16mm. Sound Projec- 
tor. The Kodascope Pageant runs on AC 
or DC, has two-inch f/1.6 coated lens, 
750-watt lamp, and 1,600-ft. capacity. 
It weighs 33 lb, in its single case. Sound 
and silent speeds, eight-inch speaker, 
seven-watt amplifier with jack for mi- 
crophone or phonograph. Price $400. 
The Eastman is a heavy-duty model de- 
signed to meet professional standards, 
with arc as well as tungsten illumina- 
tion, for permanent installations. 

RCA 400 Junior is a lightweight (33% 
lb.) single-case projector with a 750- 
watt lamp (will take 1,000-watt lamp), 
two-inch £/1.6 coated lens, sound and 
silent speeds, 2,000-ft. film capacity, 
and a seven-watt amplifier with jack for 
microphone or phonograph. 

Revere Model SP16 one-case projec- 
tor weighs 33 lb., runs on AC or DC, 
has a 750-watt, two-inch f/1.6 coated 
lens, sound and silent speeds, 1,600-ft. 


film capacity, and a jack for microphone 
or phonograph. Price $325. 

Victor currently produces three port- 
able projectors. The Liteweight (Model 
60-4) and the Escort (Model 60-10) 
come with a choice of six-inch speaker 
mounted on the front of the projector 
for conference-size audiences, a nine- 
inch speaker mounted in the top of the 
case, or a separately cased 12-inch 
speaker for larger groups. The Lite- 
weight has two four-watt amplifiers, the 
Escort, ten watts. 

The lamp is 750 or 1,000 watts, the 
lens a coated two-inch f/1.6 (others 
available). Sound and silent speeds. 
Escort has reverse and still features, 
2,000-ft. film capacity, jack for micro- 
phone or phonograph. The Victor Sov- 
ereign is a two-case model with 12-inch 
speaker and 25-watt amplifier. 

The announcement expected from 
Victor in March concerns a magnetic 
adapter unit for use on current and cer- 
tain older mudels of Victor projectors. It 
will enable the owner to use his machine 
either for projecting optical soundfilm 
or (after a quick change) for recording 
and reproducing magnetically. 





Sound Advice 


Some of the boys and girls who help 
you to operate your projectors and re- 
corders will be interested in TV and 
Electronics as a Career by Ira Kamen 
and Richard H. Dorf. It describes peo- 
ple and jobs in the technical and indus- 
trial side of electronics. Published by 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., $4.95. 


Special Tape Storage Cabinet 

It was bound to come sooner or 
later. Neumade Products Corp., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 
who makes many different cabinets for 
storing films and slides, has now de- 
signed a steel cabinet especially for 
storing magnetic tapes. Each unit meas- 
ures 29” x 24” x 10”, holds 30 seven- 
inch (1,200 ft.) reels individually in- 
dexed, has a key lock as well as a snap 
catch. Units can be stacked like sec- 
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You can stow your recorded tape safe 
from harm in this new all-steel case. 


tional bookcases, See it at the Boston 
and Los Angeles AASA meeting ex- 
hibits. 
New Wilcox-Gay Tape Recordio 
Push-button operation is a feature of 
the new tape Recordio, which weighs 
less than 18 Ib. It comes in two 2-speed 
models—7% and 3% inches per second or 
3% and 1% inches per second. Both have 
fast forward and fast reverse speeds. 
Price $149.95. For more information 
write to the educational distributor, 
Monson Corp., 919 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Packaged Dimmers 


For professional lighting effects on 
small stages where a large switchboard 
is out of the question, “Packaged Pow- 
erstat” dimmers provide simple, com- 
pact light controls. For particulars 
write to: the Superior Electric Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 


Automatic Slide Changer 


The GoldE Index Automatic Slide 
Changer now has adapters that will fit 
nearly every 2” x 2” slide projector, in- 
cluding those made by GoldE, Eastman, 
Argus, Bell & Howell, TDC, SVE, 
Viewlex, Ampro. Further information 
from GoldE Mfg. Co., 1220 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 7, III. —W. J. T. 





NEW 


Folk Dance Records 
| for Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 
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at G5. or A S rpm speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo, 

Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 








MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


* 


RCA VICTO Rae 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108-C 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Name 





School 





Street 
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City 
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For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 


l6mm Sound Films on 
subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 

“Fight in Malaya” 

“Struggle for Oil” 

“Report on Hong Kong” 

“Ceylon The New Dominion” 
EUROPE 

“Where Britain Stands” 

“Will Europe Unite” 

“When You Went Away” 
EDUCATION 

“Education for Living” 

“Fight For A Fuller Life” 
INDUSTRY 

“Fabrics of The Future” 
WOMEN 

“Women in Our Time” 
CRIME 

“Scotland Yard” 
WORLD RESOURCES 

“Rape of The Earth” 


runs approximately 

20 minutes. For booking 
information fill in the 
coupon below and return te 


“see eeeweeneaoeaewoeoaeae | 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N.Y 

Please send information on This Modern Age to: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


Pere crceerecerorers 





Photo from Mesa H. 8. Radio Workshop 


News for Radio Workshops 


Special Radio Workshop 
Session at Columbus 
If you can plan to be 
at the annual Institute 
for Education by Radio- 
Television in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 19, you'll 
want to attend the ses- 
sion on high school radio and television 
workshops. The pane] discussion, chaired 
by editor William D. Boutwell, will in- 
clude these speakers and subjects: 
Ward W. Konkle, director of radio at 
Wooster (Ohio) High School, The Na- 
tional Scholastic Radio Guild; Mrs. 
Gertrude Broderick, radio consultant, 
FREC, Office of ‘Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Script Sources; George C. 
Johnson, Indiana University, Scripts; 
Lorayne Pararine, supervisor, radio-TV 
education, St Paul, Minnesota, School 
Studios. 


From Radio Workshops 


Mayor John H. Ridgeway of Pontiac, 
Mich., proclaimed Jan. 28, 1952, Pon- 
tiac High School Radio Workshop Day 
in recognition of the 500th broadcast 
by Pontiac high school students over 
station WCAR. Station dedicated an 
hour's program to the students who, 
since 1940, have beer presenting out- 
standing programs over their local com- 
mercial station. 

Now in its 11th year, Elkhart (Ind.) 
High School's radio workshop broad- 
casts over WTRC twice a week from 
its own school studio. Students tape 
“Teen Turntable,” a disc jockey show, 
on Saturday for Tuesday evening airing. 
Galen L. Wenger supplies these details 
on the second show: 


“We have four types of programs for the 
“Your Schools’ broadcast. They are: 1. Radio 
Journal, which contains at least three ‘pages’ 
on some phase of our public school system; 
2. Drama, for which we have a wide range 
of scripts written by speech students; 3. 
Music in the Air, with a different choral or 
instrumental school music group perform- 
ing each time; 4. Teen Topics, for which 
we either have a panel discussion or a “Man 
in the Hall’ program. For this last type of 
program students audition for the part of 
M. C. and the morning before the broad- 
cast we tape-record the program in the 
main hall of the school. We always have a 
‘jackpot question’ with the answer given at 
the end of the broadcast.” 

“Our most successful program,” writes 


E. S. Jacobson, director, Drum Hill Jr. 
H. S. workshop at Peekskill, “was an 
hour-long production of Heidi. In pro- 
duction is Great Expectations.” 

Director Harry D. Lamb, of Toledo 
public school station WTDS, writes that 
Toledo has offered high school credits 
in radio broadcasting since 1938, adding 
credits for radio writing in 1944. At this 
time formal major and minor sequences 
were established in radio education. 
WTDS has been on the air since May, 
1948, manned by student announcers 
and engineers. 

Mesa High School radio workshop 
(see picture above) presents two weekly 
programs over station KTYL. One pro- 
gram is made up of reports of special 
high school activities, including inter- 
views and documentaries. The second 
is “Safety Story Lady.” Many of the 
programs are written as well as pro- 
duced by students. 


Time for Action 
New York Times radio and TV editor 
Jack Gould writes, “The chips on edu- 
cational television are down. What is, to 
be done?” Mr. Gould points out that 
chairman Wayne Coy, FCC, announced 
that the “freeze” on new television sta- 
tions may be lifted about March 1. This 
will, in all likelihood, mean that edu- 
cators who have already applied for 
channel reservations will need to take 
up their options quickly or lose them— 
probably forever. Where state action is 
needed to provide funds for station- 
building, no time should be wasted if 
television for sustained and continuing 
education is not to disappear. Commer- 
cial telecasters will not miss the oppor- 
tunity to grab channels left unused by 
educators. If your community is one 
which has made application for a chan- 
nel reservation, we urge you to get be- 
hind your state legislature or other 
money-providing agency. See that no 
time is lost in financing your building 
plans. 
. 
The Oxford Press announces plans for 
a study pamphlet on radio and televi- 
sion for use by high school students. 
Will sell for about 40 cents. United 
Nations will soon issue a handbook on 
utilization of U. N. radio programs. 
Author: Olive McHugh, Toledo, Ohio. 
—Nancy FAULKNER 
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Y DONT- Hide the Picture, or Squint into the Light, or Wield a Stick 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knab at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEXt PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE'’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


*Pat. Pending 
tPatented 


, VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE TOR 


aaipial 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is" — without mounting or inserting 
inte any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC’ 
PLATEN holds all copy flat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or fiutter. 


4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet 


CHARLES CSeacle COMPANY 


60 Badger 


eer. te6e 


Avenve, Newark 8, WN. 3. 


World's Lorges? Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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INNERS in the third annual 

National Book Awards, official rec- 
ognition by the book industry of out- 
standing works by American authors, 
are James Jones for his first novel, 
From Here to Eternity; Rachel L. Car- 
son, for The Sea Around Us; and 
Marianne Moore, for her Collected 
Poems. This is Miss Moore’s second 
major award within a month. She re- 
ceived the 1951 Bollingen Prize in 
poetry from Yale Univ. Library in Jan. 

Just off the press, on two generals 
in the news, are: Douglas MacArthur, 
by Clark Lee and Richard Henschel 
(Henry Holt, $6), and What Eisen- 
hower Thinks, edited and interpreted 
by Allan Taylor (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
$2.75). The MacArthur book, in addi- 
tion to a shrewd analysis of the general 
and his background, has more than 375 
well-chosen pictures. The book about 
Eisenhower is the first up-to-date syn 
thesis on Ike’s statements and papers. 


Auditorium Program for Reading 
Pictures on this page show what one 
school does to promote book reading 
through an auditorium program. The 
school is Astoria Junior High School in 
Queens, New York City. English 
teacher Vincent O'Connor encouraged 
students to widen their reading in- 
terests by conducting a Teen Age Book 
Club. For an auditorium program his 
pupils quickly put together sketches 
introducing the entire school to some 
of the books obtained through TAB 


The World About Us 


Macmillan is publishing Palomar: 
The World's Largest Telescope, by 
Helen Wright—the story of the plan- 
ning, construction, and attainmert of 
Palomar Observatory’s 200-inch Hale 
Telescope through which man can 
penetrate 1,000 million light years into 
the sky. 





“We know from scientific observa- 
tion that today two thirds of the world’s 
population lives in a permanent stage 
of hunger. A billion and a half human 
beings cannot find the means of escaping 
this most terrible affliction of society.” 
Thus writes Josue de Castro in The 
Geography of Hunger (Little, Brown, 
$4.50)—a revealing book. 


Old England in New Bottles 

In his latest book, The English Past 
(Macmillan, $3.75), A. L. Rouse 
effectively reveals the associations of 
places where a number of famous 
people lived: Milton and Swift in 
villages near Oxford; Thomas Hardy 
in Dorset; D. H. Lawrence against the 
background of a mining village near 
Nottingham; the Bronte sisters in 
Yorkshire. 

The Best of Defoe’s Review, edited 
by William L. Payne (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $4), shows the reader 
quite a different picture of 18th century 
England from that presented by the 
Spectator and Tatler. Defoe shows con- 
cern over the abuses of freedom of the 
press, corrupt election practices, in- 
creasing taxes, and stage morality. 


Inside the Child 


Twenty years ago the Child Study 
Association of America sponsored the 
publication of Our Children, a sum- 
mary of information on child develop- 
ment at that time. Our Children Today 
—A Guide to Their Needs from Infancy 
Through Adolescence gives an excellent 
picture of the child today. Edited by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg and the Child 


Study Association staff, with 28 chap- 
ters by experts and an introduction by 
Dorothy C. Fisher. Viking Press, $3.95. 

For ideas on helping the backward 
child, especially in the earlier years, 
try The Retarded Child, by Herta 
Loewy (Philosophical Library, $3.75). 

Understanding Your Child, by James 
L. Hymes, Jr. (Prentice-Hall, $2.95), 
is another good guide for better adult- 
child relations. Warmly written. 


Just for Fun 


Do you have a hobby or would you 
like a new one? We recommend the 
Barnes and Noble Everyday Hand- 
books, inexpensive and _ well-written. 
Some titles are: Ceramics for All, Folk 
Dances for All, Making Friends with 
the Stars, $1 each; Photography for All, 
Nature for All, 75 cents each. 

Humorous anecdotes from modern 
Jewish folklore are collected by S. Felix 
Mendelsohn in The Merry Heart 
(Bookman Associates, $3). ... A 
Guide to American Folklore, a study 
guide for teachers and students of folk- 
lore, by Levette J. Davidson, has been 
published by the U. of Denver Press, $2. 

New baseball books: Baseball's 
Greatest Pitchers, by Tom Meany (A. 
S. Barnes, $3), full of anecdotes about 
famous hurlers; The Greatest Sport 
Stories, edited by Allison Danzig and 
Peter Brandwein (A. S. Barnes, $4.95), 
reporters’ news stories —all from the 
New York Times. 


Two for the Road 


Travelers to Mexico should obtain 
Frances Toor’s New Guide to Mexico 
(Crown Publishers, $2.50), product of 
25 years south of the border. Up-to- 
date information on road conditions, 
accommodations, rates, etc. If your 
Spanish isn’t what it should be, pick 
up Spanish by Yourself, L. B. Watson 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.95). 


Photos by Ernest Pascueri 


Pocket Book of Ghost Stories is a teenager favor- 
ite. Aided by a confederate, sheet, and flood- 
light, one Astoria student spins a shivery tale. 


“Caesar shall go forth,” cry the Astoria TAB Club members. “Alas, my 
lord,” protests Calpurnia, “your wisdom is consumed in confidence.” With a 
short scene, students convey the exciting drama to be found in Julius Caesar. 





The [portance of 
Films that Really Teach 


A Message from EBFilms 


Films are ‘‘the most important aid to learn- 
Enrico Fermi, noted nuclear physi- ing since the invention of printing!" This 
From cist, as he appears in the EBF pro- is what leading educators say about film 


duction Atomic Alert, Dr. Fermi 
NEWSPAPER STORY olga duveten Gis Gin tite Gn teaching. How important then, that schools 


civilian defense for school children. get only the best in educational films. 


a = We at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films believe 
ee 2. : that a film, to really educate, must be both au- 
ok ft os J thentic and compellingly interesting. For this 
reason, EBF enlists the service of the wanes 

ee tte outstanding authorities in subject matter an 
& in audio-visual production. The result is films 
‘My oe that teach better because they are education- 

: ally superior. 


To get greater correlation 


And since film teaching must fit a variety of 
curriculums and textbooks, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films provide, not just a single 
film on a subject, but an entire series. 


How you can help 


If schools are to get the full benefits of superior 
films these films must be kept in constant cir- 
culation. For films teach only when they are 
used and used properly. Here is where you 
can help by making every film in your library 
available with as little waste time as possible. 

Plan now for a more efficient film program. 
Consult your Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
representative. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Venice— Jet Propulsion Laplanders 
Queen City of the Adriatic Vitamins Tippy the Town Dog 


Bali Today 
People Along the Insects 
Fox and the Rooster Mississippi snake 


Fire Prevention 
(In the Home) Hindu Family Marine Life 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > 


4 i Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
ea Dept. 12, Wilmette, Iilinois. 


~ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [Btaeiiearemceontoces 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


FILMS INC. iin diac dea 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 


New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta +- Dallas 





Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. City__ —____Zone___Stete____. 
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phonics: 
a key to better reading 


(A NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Full-color drawings (captioned and 
subtitled) explain word sounds and offer 
exercises for identification and practice 
Prepared for the Primary—Junior High 
levels by Devona M. Price, Dir. of In- 
struction, and Hilda 8. Pogue, teacher, 
Oak Park, U1., Public Schools 

Individual titles: Let's Start With Key 
Words; Make Words Work For You; 
Your Eyes And Ears Are Good Helpers; 
Vowel Sounds Help You; Test Yourself 
On Sounds; Help Yourself Read 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and 

subtitled 
No. Al 15S, complete set, 6 filmstrips, 


Great American Frontiersmen 
Intermediate — Junior High 
Continuity and original color drawings (cap- 
tioned) by Margaret Bradheld and Associates 
vividly bring to life the significant events in 
the lives of these famous Americans; Daniel 
Boone, David Crockett, Kit Carson, Brigham 

Young, Buffalo Bill (William Cody). 
Each flimstrip, in color, captioned. 5.00 
No, A24658, complete set, 5 flmstrips boxed 75 


Basic Nature Study 
Intermediate — Senior High 
Color photographs of living specimens and 
illustrations (captioned) show identifying 
characteristics and living habits of our most 
common birds, insects, and reptiles, Prepared 
by Ernest Bonhivert, Science Counselor, 
Glencoe, Ill., Public Schools. 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned. $ 5.00 
No. A4645, complete set, | 0 flimstrips, boxed By so 


FREE! Ash yout dealer or 
* write SVE. for the 
new 68-pege SVE Educational Cate 
tog Complete listings of hundreds of new 
Mimstrips, 2.42 sides, ond Slidesets 
Dept. £)-10 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
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U.S. Summer Schools 


(Continued from page 8-T) 


*College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; w-o-d- | 
u-s 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael; 
C: J 23-A 1; d (W)-u-g | 

Fresno State College, Fresno; C; Campus Ses- 
sion, J 16-JU 25; Post Session, JU 28-A 22; 
w-d-u-g 

Humboldt State College, Arcata: C; J 16-A 22; 
w-d-u-g 

Mills College. Oakland; C, 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
w-d-u-g. see page 51-T 

*Pacific Union College, Angwin 
u-g 

San Diego State College. San Diego; 
23-A 8; A 4-A 22; w-d-u-g 

*San Francisco State College, 
C; w-o0-u-g } 

Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California, Santa Barbara; C; J 23-A 15; u., 

Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 19-A 30; 
w-d-u-g 

University of California. Berkeley; C; J 23-A 
2, A 4-S 13; w-d-u-g 

University of California, Los Angeles; C; 
J 23-A 2; J 23-A 16; A 4-S 13; w-o-d 
(W)-ueg. 

University of Redlands, Redlands; 

w-d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles: C: J 23-A 29; w-o-d-u-g See 
page 50-T 

Whittier College, Whittier; 
d-u-g 


J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g 
Los Angeles; C; 


C; w-o-d-| 
Se: gi 


San Francisco; | 


C: J 23-A | 


C; J 16-A 22; w-o- | 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, 
d-u 

COLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Collins; 
C; J 23-A 15; w-d-u-g. See page 52-T 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; J 16-A 
8; d-u-g 

University of Colorado, 
26; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Denver, Denver; C 
w-o-d-u-g 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison; 
C; J 9-A 8; w-d-u-g 


Alamosa; C; J 12-A 13; 


Boulder; C; J 16-A 


; J 23-A 22; 


CONNECTICUT 

“Albertus Magnus College, New Haven; C; 
d-u 

‘New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven; C; w-u-g 

*Saint Joseph College, West Hartford; W; u. 

T inity College, Hartford; C; J 23-A #; d 
"(M)-u-g 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
2; w-d-u-g 

Yale University 
J 23-A 15; d 
guages only 


C; J 23-A 





New Haven; C; 
(M)-u-g 


J 17-8 5; 
Education & Lan- 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, 
25; w-d-u-g 


Newark; C; J 16-JU 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington; C; 
J 16-A 3; A 4-S 19; w-d-u-g. Institute on 
Position of U. S. in World Affairs, etc 
See page 50-T | 

Catholic University of America, Washington; | 
C: J 30-A 9; w-o-d (W)-u-g 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton: W; June to Aug. dates undecided; u. 

*Howard University, Washington; C; w-d- 
u-8 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park; C; J 9-A 14; d-u } 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington; C; 
J 23-A 1; u. 


' 


FLORIDA 

*Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; 
C; w-d-u 

*Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. 
Augustine; C; w-d-u. 

John B. Stetson University, 
16-A 15; d-u-g. 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 12-A 
16; w-d-u-g. 

University of Tampa, Tampa; C; J 13-A 8; 


Deland; C; J 





d-u 


FLIGHT LOG 


The role of fuel in man’s con- 
quest of the air is described 
in this dramatic film. It traces 
the history of aviation from 
the Wright Brothers to the 
present ... explains the octane 
rating scale...describes the 
development of modern high- 
powered aviation gasoline. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF4—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 film- 
strip cans, each .n its own compart- 
ment . . . each individually indexed. 
Drawers are equipped with adjust- 
able dividers for desired division 
widths. 


Write for free catalog. 
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GEORGIA 

*Emory University, Emory; C; w-d-u-g 

*Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; C: 
w-d-u 

*North Georgia College, Dahlonega; C; d-u 

*Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; w-d 
(W)-u 

*West Georgia College, Carrollton; C; w-d-u 


IDAHO 

College of Idaho, Caldwell; C; J 9-A 8; d- 

Idaho State College, Pocatello; C; J 10-A 
d-u 

*Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewis- 
ton; C; w-o-d-u 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; June-August; 
w-d-u. 

*University of Idaho, Moscow; C; w-d-u-g. 


u 
1; 


ILLINOIS 

*Bradley University, Peoria; C; w-o-d-u-g 

Carthage College, Carthage; C; J 9-A 8; d-u 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; J 
30-A 22; u. 





DePaul University, Chicago; C; J W-S 12; | 


w-u-g 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; C; 
J 9-A 1; w-o-d-u-g 

Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 3-A 14; 
d-u. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal; C; 
J 16-A 8; w-o-d-u-g 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
C;d 

Loyola University, Chicago; C; J W-S 19; 
w-u-g 

*Lyons Township Jr. College, La Grange; C; 
u 

“MacMurray College for Women, Jackson- 
ville; C; d-u-g 

National College of Education, Evanston; W; 
J 9-A 15; w-d (W & M)-u-g 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb; C; J 9-A 1; w-o-d (W & M)-u-g 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C:; J 
23-A 23; w-o-d-u-g 

Roosevelt College, Chicago; C: J 22-JU 31; 
A 3-S 11; w-u-g 

Rosary College, River Forest; W; J 23-A 1; 
u-g. Graduate work in Library Science. 

*School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; C; w-u-g 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; C; 
J 16-A 8; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 23-A 30; 
w-d-u-g 

University of Illinois, Urbana; C; J 16-A 9; 
w-d-u-g 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb; C; J 2-A 15: w-o-d-u-g 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton; C; J 17-A 
22; w-o-d-u. See page 51-T 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie: C; J 
9-A 28; w-o-d-u-g 

Butler University, Indianapolis; C; J 10-A 1; 
A 4-22; w-u-g 

*De Pauw University, Greencastle; C; d-u 

Earlham College, Richmond; C; J-JU-A; 
d-u-g 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
C; J 23-A 29; w-o-d-u-g 

"INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington; C; 
J 2—A W: w-o-d-u-g 

*Marion College, Marion; C; d-u 

Oakland City College, Oakland City; C; J 9; 
d (W)-u 

Purdue University, Lafayette; C; J 9-A 2; 
w-o-d-u-g 

St. Joseph's College, Collegeville; C; J 23-A 2: 
d-u 

*St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods; W; w-u 


IOWA 

Clarke College, Dubuque; W; u 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; J-JU-A: 
w-d-u-g 

lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falis: C: 
J 16-A 22; d-u-g 

*Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; C: 
d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; C; J 20-A 1: d 
(M)-u 

Luther College, Decorah: C: J 9-A 23; d-u 

Morningside College, Sioux City: C: J 9-A 15; 
J 9-JU 11; JU 12-A 15; d (W)-u 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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They bring true listening enjoyment to millions—through 
the finest in modern sound recording methods and equipment 


for the master recording 





for When it comes to the manufacture of 
professional fine phonograph records, there can be 
~~ quality — no compromise with quality. And you 
: can get this same sound perfection in 
m your your recording work, too — with Audio- 
school recordings tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- 
use the formance is the result of more than 12 
: years of specialized experience by the 
je arian only company in America devoted solely 
e to the manufacture of fine sound record- 

experts use ing media — both tape and discs. 
*Trade Mark 








FREE—A liberal education in sound 
This monthly publication brings you up-to- 
the-minute information on all phases of tape 
and disc recording. A post card will put your 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
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Young America Films presents 


UNITED STATES 
REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ten filmstrips done in glowing, meaningful 
FULL-COLOR photographs, dealing with the 
physical, industrial and human geography of 
the United Stotes. One title treats the nation 
os @ whole, and each of the remaining titles 
treats @ specific region of the United Stotes. 
Selection and division of regions is bosed on 
current curriculum trends. (Each filmstrip about 
45 trames in length.) The set contains the 
following titles 

THE UNITED STATES 

& REGIONAL OVERVIEW 

THE GOEAT PLAING 

THE GULF PLAINS 


THE ATLANTIC PLAINS 
ANO PIEDMONT 
THE APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS 
THE PACIFIC COAST REGION 
THE PLATEAU REGION THE CENTRAL PLAINS 
THE GREAT LAKES THE NORTHEAST 
PRICE: SET OF 10 FILMSTRIPS — $49 50, including 
YAP File Box ond Teacher's Guide 
(eee sees eee eee eee 
Young America Films, Inc. —-. 
§ 18 East 4150 St., New York City 17 59 
Please send me one of the US REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY filmetrip sets ond bill me $49.50 
for the set. | understond that | may return 
this set within 10 days for full credit if not 
satisfied with them 


Address.... 


City State 
lesesseeseseeseeresee 





: 
Nome eOeereeesccosecses. ve ; 


LEARNING AIDS 
FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Teachers write us that students 
like to own the informative 
leaflets in this social-studies 
program. They put them into 
their notebooks and take them 
home to show the family. NEW 
edition now ready, (Secondary 
level) 


Centribution of Motor Vehicles 
te Industry, Farm, end Home 


The 3 notebook size leaflets for stu- 
dents are: 

(1) “Contribution b - Motor Vehicles” 
(4 pages); (2) ople & Profits” 
(6 pages); (3) “They ucceeded 

So Can You” (6 pages). Teachers’ 
kit contains also “page Manual, 6 
Wall Charts (22° x 34"), Classroom 
Guide. Free for the asking. 


Fill in Coupon and Mail 


Bureau of Educational Services, a 
department of The Byron G. Moon 
Co., Inc., 401 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Please send me quantities as indicated: 


leaflets: (1). (2)___. (3) ___ Kiits:__ 





~(Neme) 








| 





U.S. Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 37-T) 


St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 23-A 1; 
d (W)-u 

Simpson College, Indianola; C; J 2-A 9; d-u. 

State University of Iowa, lowa City; C; J 
11-S 3; w-o-d-u-g 

*University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; d-u 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette; C; J 2-A 9; 
d-u 

Wartburg College. Waverly: C: J 11-A 22; 
d-u 

Westmar College. Le Mars; C; 3 4-A 4; d 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa: C:; J 2-A 15; 
d-u 


KANSAS 

Bethel College, North Newton; C; M 29-J 3; 
JU 1-A 1; d-u 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, Manhattan; C; J 2-A 2; w-d- 


u-g 

Kansas State Teachers College. 
J 2-JU 31; w-o-d (W)-u-g. 

Marymount College, Salina; 
d-u. 

McPherson College, McPherson; C; J 2-JU 25; 
w-d-u 

Municipal University of Wichita. Wichita; 
C; J 9-A 1; A 4-A 29; u-g 

Southwestern College, Winfield: C; M 27-A 
16; d-u. 

*University of Kansas, Lawrence; C 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka; C; 
J 9-A 9; d-u 


Emporia; C; 
W; J 11-JU 31; 


KENTUCKY 

Centre College of Kentucky. Danville; C; d-u 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond; C: J 9-A 1; d-u-g 

Georgetown College, Georgetown; C; J 9-JU 
14; w-d-u 

ae State College, Frankfort; C; J 9-A 

d-u 

om St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount; 
C; w-o-u 

*Nazareth College, Louisville: W. 

Union College, Barbourville; C; J 1-A 16; d-u 

University of Kentucky, Lexington; C; J 16-A 
9; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Louisville; C; J 9-A 16; w-d- 
u-@ 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green; C; w-d-u-g. 


LOUISIANA 

Centenary College, Shreveport; 
d-u, 

*Louisiana Sta.e University and A & M Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge; C; w-o-d-u-g. 

Loyola University, New Orleans; C; J; u. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
C; J-A; d-u. 

Southern University and A & M College, 
Baton Rouge; C; J 9-A 9; o-d-u. 

*Tulane University, New Orleans; C 

*Xavier University, New Orleans; C; d-u-g. 


C; J 2-A 6; 


MAINE 
University of Maine, Orono; C; JU 7-JU 31; 
w-o-d-u-g 


MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more; W; J 27-A 6; d-u. 

*Morgan State College, Baltimore; C; w-d-u. 

University of Maryland, College Park; C; 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

*Western Maryland College, Westminster; C; 
w-d-u-g. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

*Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; 
C; o-d-u 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill; C; w-u-g 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston; C; M 26-A 
16; w-o-d-u-g. See page 50-T. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; C; J 
7-A 1; d-u 

Emerson College, 
w-d (W)-u-g 

Harvard University, Cambridge; C; JU 1-A 
23; JU 1-A 15; d-u-g 

Lesley College, Cambridge; W; JU 9-A 19; 
w-d-u. 


Boston; C; JU 7-A 15; 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge; C; J 9-A 29; d-u-g. 

Regis College, Weston; W; J 26-A 1; d-u 

Simmons College, Boston; C; J 23-A 8; d 
(W)-u-g 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; JU 8-A 4; 
d-u-g 

State Teachers College Fitchburg; C; JU 
1-A 8; w-d-u-g. 

*State Teachers College. North Adams; C; 
u-g 

University of Massachusetts, 
JU-A; d-u-g 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant; C; J 23-A 1; w-o-d-u-g 

Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Springs; C; J 11-A 16; d-u 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids; 
w-u 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale; C; J 9-JU 19; d-u 

Marygrove College, Detroit; W; J 9-JU 18; 
d-u. 

Mercy College, Detroit; W; J 18-A 3; w-u 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; C; 
w-0-d-u-g 

*Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 

: W-o-d-u-g. 
Nazareth College, Nazareth; W; JU 3-A 4; 


Amherst; C; 


Berrien 


C; M 19-A 8; 


w-u 

Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette; C; J 23-A 1; d (W)-u-g 

*University of Detroit, Detroit; C; w-u-g 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: C; J 
23-A 16; J 23-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo; C; J 23-A 1; w-o-d-u-g. 


MINNESOTA 

College of St. Benedict, 
23-A 8; d (W)-u 

College of St. Teresa, Winona; W; J 23-A 5; 
w-d-u. 

Concordia College, Moorhead; C; J 9-A 1; 
w-d-u 

*Hamline University, St. Paul; 

Macalester College, St. Paul; 
w-d-u-g 


St. Joseph; W; J 


C; d-u. 
C: J 16-A 8; 
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Make Them WANT to learn 
with 


Motion Pictures 


* 


Send for our new free catalog 
of Teaching Film Custodians sub- 
jects— 


“Films for Schools” 


listing such films as “David Copper- 
field,” “How Green Was My Valley” 
and “A Tale of Two Cities” to sup- 
plement class study. 


* 


Write today to: 


Curriculum Division 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











RARER 





MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; C; 
J 16-A 16; w-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; J 9-A 22; 
w-d-g 

*State Teachers Coliege, Moorhead; C; o-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Winona; C; J 9-A 22; 
w-o-d-u 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth; C; J 16-A 30; w-d (W)-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis; 
C; J 16-A 3; w-o-d-u-g. See page 49-T 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn; C; J 9-A 16; 
d-u 

Millsaps College, Jackson; C; J 4-A 13; w-d- 
u-g 

Mississippi College. Clinton; C; J 9-A 16; 
d-u-g 

Mississippi State College, State College; C; 
J 2-A 15; w-o-d-u-g 

*Sunflower Junior College and Agricultural 
High School, Moorhead; C; d-u. 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo; C; J 2-A 9; d-u 

University of Mississippi, University; C; J; 
w-o-d-u-g 


MISSOURI 

*Central College, Fayette; C; d-u. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; 
C; M 26-A 1; w-o-d-u-g. 

*Junior College of Flat River, Flat River; C; 
w-u 

*Lincoln University School of Law, St. Louis; 
Cc 


Missouri Valley College, Marshall; C; J 2-JU 
26; d 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; C; J 2-A 7; w-d (M & W)-u-g. 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville; 
C; M 27-A 1; d-u 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; C; J 9-A 
29; d (M)-u 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 16-A 29; 
w-d-u-g 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girar- 
deau; C; J 2-A 8; w-d-u. 

*Southwest Missouri State College. Spring- 
field; C; d (W)-u 

*Tarkio College, Tarkio; C; o-d-u 

*University of Kansas City, Kansas City: C; 
w-d (M)-u-g 

*University of Missouri, Columbia; C; w-o- 
d-u-g 

Washington University, St. Louis; C; J 16- 
JU 23; JU 25-A 29; w-o-d-u-g 

Webster College, Webster Groves; W; J 17- 
JU 25; u 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington: M; 
J9-Al:;d 

William Jewell College, Liberty; C; J 4-A 8; 
d-u. 


MONTANA 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls; C; J 11-A 
2; w-u 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Bil- 
lings; C; J 16-A 14; d-u 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 23-A 
22: w-o-d-u-g. 

Montana State University, Missoula; C; 
J 16-A 22; w-o-d-u-g 

Northern Montana College, Havre; C; J 9-A 


Montana College of Education, 
Dillon; C; J 9-A 14; w-o-d-u. 


NEBRASKA 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward; C; 
J 8-A 15; d-u. 

Creighton University, Omaha; C: J 12-A 5; 
w-u-g 

Dana College, Blair; C. J 2-A 1; d-u 

Midland College, Fremont; C; J 2-A 8; d-u 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; 
C; J 9-A 11; w-d-u-g 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; 
C; J 4-A 18; o-d-u 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; C; 
J 2-A 16; d-u. 

*Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
C; w-o-d-u-g 

*Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
d-u. 

Union College, Lincoln; C; J 1-A 21; o-d-u. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; M 31-A 
13; w-o-d-u-g 


(Continued on page 40-T) 
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tape recorders for education 


ORCHESTRA 
No CHORUS 


Yes, that’s the sensation you'll feel 
when you first hear the wonderfully 
true reproduction of “live” sound you 
recorded yourself — and so easily. 
Educators, clergymen, music teachers all 
over America are finding the amazing 
high-fidelity Magnecorder the perfect 
instrument to aid them in their work. 
It's so easy to record and reproduce 
every sound exactly as it was created! 
Great music . . . broadcasts of historic 
events...school plays and ceremonies 
. . . important speeches . . . fine ser- 
mons ... speech correction. Yours to 
hear again and again — or you can 
erase the tape and use it repeatedly. 
MAGNECORDER is so simple in opera- 
tion a child can learn to use it in a 
matter of minutes. Yet it is so perfect 
in modern sound reproduction that it is 
first choice, 3 to 1, of radio engineers 
from coast to coast. 





TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 


Earn full credits on all-expense vniver- “Sie. 
sity-spensored tours abroad vic TWA Check the tours listed here 


Don’t let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
go by in 1952. Spend your summer vacation 
on an exciting, profitable sightseeing and 
study tour abroad. Earn full credit on any 
of 16 four-to-ten-week tours. On your tour, 
arranged by specialists in the educational- 
travel field, in cooperation with TWA, you'll 
travel on luxurious TWA Skyliners. The 
price of the tour takes care of all your neces- 
sary expenses, letting you budget yourself in 
advance. Included are TWA’s money-saving 
new tourist fares — the lowest in year-round 
transatlantic history—which make these 


tours extra-attractive this year! 
*Effective Moy |, subject to government opprove! 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 
TWA Air World Tours: 80 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please put me on your list to receive detailed informa- 
tion about study tours via TWA indicated above, to be 
sent as soon as available. 


Name ___. : Position 
Address 
City Zone 
Phone No. 
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that interest you: 
TRAVEL TOURS 

| Evrepeen Grand Tour 

[_) Ewropean Bosic Tour 

[_] Europe with Spoin ond Portugal 

|_| Evrope with Scandinavia 

[ Europe with British isles 

["} Hely Lend and Egyp* 

|) Mediterrenean and North Africa 


TRAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY 

[| Evrope: Music-Art-Theatre Tour 
(| Europe and Study at Fribourg 

Europe ond Study ot Geneva 
|, Europe ond Study ot Oxford 
[  Eurepe and Study at Dublin 
[| Evrepe and Study in Spain 
[} Europe and Study in Germany 


STUDY WHILE TRAVELING 


(_) Flying Seminar (Europe) 
|} Catholic Study Tour (Europe) 


Across the US. and overseas... 


you can depend on 





Send FOR THIS FREE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“RAILROADING in FRANCE” 


From its colorful and amusing cover to the 
last of its 32 pages you will find many interesting 


facts about rail travel in France. Fully illustrated. 


For a carefree vacation in France and Europe 
secure your rail accommodations before you 
leave. Tickets may be purchased and advance 
reservations made at any of our three offices, 
or through your Travel Agent. 


mene 
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U.S. Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 39-T) 


NEVADA 
*University of Nevada, Reno; C; w-d-u-g. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth; C; 
JU 7-A 15; w-o-d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Dur- 
ham; C; J 30-A 8; w-o-d-u-g. See page 49-T 


NEW JERSEY 
College of St Elizabeth, Convent Station; W. 


u 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood; W; JU 
2-A5.u 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark; 
C: J 24-A 6; u-g 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton; 
C: JU 1-A 13; w-o-d-u-g 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair; C; J 30-A 13; w-d-u-g 

Upsala College, East Orange; C; J 16-S 5; 
o-d-u 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; 
C. J 9-A 1, w-o-d-u-g 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College. C; J 9-A 2; 
w-d-u-g 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Ve- 
gas: C; J 2-JU 11; JU 11-A 15; w-d-u-g 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City; C; 
w-d-u-g 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; C; 
J 1-A 2; w-o-d-u-g 


NEW YORK 


Alfred University, Alfred; C; J 30-A 8; d-u-g 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; C; J 24-A 5: u 

*City College, New York; C; o-u 

Columbia University, New York; C; JU 7-A 
15. w-o-d-u-g 

College of St. Rose, Albany; W; JU 2-A 12 
u-g 

Cornell University, Ithaca; C; JU-A; w-d-u-g 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, New York; C; 
JU 7-A 14; w-o-d (M)-u-g See page 51-T. 

*Hartwick College, Oneonta; C; J-A; d-u 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 11-A 29; 
w-u-g 

Houghton College, Houghton; C; J 3-A 22; u 

Hunter College, New York; C; JU 7-A 15; 


u-g 

Long Island University, Brooklyn; C; J 2-JU 
11; JU 14-A 22; A 25-S 12; w-g 

Nazareth College, Rochester; W; JU-A; d-u 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany; 
C; JU 1-A 23; w-d-u-g 

*New York State College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo; C; w-o-d-u-g 

New York University, New York; C; J-S; 
w-o-d-u-g 

Niagara University, Niagara; C; J 26-A 8; 
w-u-g 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure; 
C; JU 2-A 7; w-d (M)-u-g 

St. John's University, ‘ae, C; JU-A; 


u-g 

Siena College, Loudonville; C; J 30-A 8; u-g 

*State Teachers College, Cortland; C; w-o-d- 
u-g 

*State Teachers College, Fredonia; C; d-u- 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; C; J 30-A 
8; w-d (W)-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Potsdam; C; JU 7- 
A 15; w-d (W)-u-g 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo; 
C; J-JU-A; w-d-u-g 

State University Teachers College, New Paltz; 
C; J 30-A 22; w-d-u-g 

State University Teachers College, Oswego; 
C; J 3-A 22; w-d-u-g 

State University of New York, Teachers Col- 
lege at Plattsburg; C:; J W-A 22; w-d 
(W)-u-g 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; C; J 30-A 8; 
w-0-d-u-g. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; C; JU 7-A 15; w-o-d-u-g. 

*University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C; J 
25-A 1; d-u-g. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; C; JU 10-A 7; 
w-d-u-g 








by —o-4 College, Staten Island; C; J 16-A 15; 

-u-g. 

Yeshiva University, New York; C; JU-A; 
w-d-g. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

*Duke University, Durham; C: w-d-u-g. 

East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J 2-A 
15; w-o-d-u-g 

Elon College, Elon College: C; J 9-A 23; d-u. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville; C; dates not yet known; d-u 

Guilford College, Guilford; C; J 4-A 6; d-u. 

*Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory: C; d-u. 

= Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; C; J 12; 

-u. 

North Carolina College, Durham; Cc; dates 
not yet known; w-d-u-g 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham; 
C; w-d-u-g. 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke; C; J 
9-JU 18; d-u. 

Queens College, Charlotte; C; J 7-JU 18; u. 

Shaw University, Raleigh; C; J 4-JU 29; 
w-d-u. 

State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the University of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh; C; J 9-JU 17; o-d-u-g. 

*State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; C 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
C; J 10-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

"Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; C; d-u. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullo- 
whee; C; J 7-A 25; w-d-u-g. 

*Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem; C; d-u. 

Women’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; C; J 9-A 15; w-d-u-g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Normal and Industrial College, 
dale: C; J 9-A 1; d-u. 

*State Teachers College, Dickinson; 
(W)-u. 

*State Teachers College, Mayville; C; 

State Teachers College, Valley City; 
9-A 3; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Minot; C; J 9-A 1; 
w-d-u. 

University of Nerth Dakota, Grand Forks; 
C; J 23-A 15; w-d-u-g. 


Ellen- 
Cc; d 


w. 
Cc; J 


OHIO 


Ashland College, Ashland; C; J-A; d-u. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; J 16-JU 
25; d-u. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; C; J 9-A 1; w-o-d-u-g. 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus; 
W; JU 10-A 15; d-u. 

College of Wooster, Wooster; C; J 10-A 2; d-u. 

Defiance College, Defiance; C; J 16-A 22; d-u. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford; C; J 16-JU 25; 
JU 28-A 29; w-d-u-g. See page 51-T. 

Mt. Union College, Alliance; C; J 9-A 15; d-u. 

Muskingum College. New Concord; C; J 18-A 
29; d-u. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada; C; J 9-A 15; 
d (W)-u. 

Ohio State University, Columbus; C; J 17-A 
29; w-d-u-g. 

Ohio University, Athens; 
w-d-u-g. 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande; C; J 16-A 


Cc; J 16-A 29; 


23; d-u. 

St. John College, Cleveland; W; J 16-JU 25; 
d-u-g. 

University of Akron, Akron; C; J 16-JU 25; 
w-u-g 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; C; J 
13-A 26; w-d-u-g. 

University of Toledo, Toledo; C; J 16-A 29; 
d-u-g 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland; J 
16-JU 26; JU 28-S 6; d-u-g. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 9-A 15; 
d-u. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield; C; J 16-S 6; 
w-d-u. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; J 16-JU 25; 
JU 28-A 29; d (M)-u-g. 

*Youngstown College, Youngstown; 
(W) -u. 


c; ad 


OKLAHOMA 

East Central State College, Ada; C; J 2-JU 
31; d-u-g. (Educ.) 

Northwestern State College, Alva; C; M 26-JU 
24; d-u 

*Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater; C. 


Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City; 
C; M 28-A 21; w-d-u 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha; 
W: J 5-JU 29: d-u. 

Panhandle A & M College, Goodwell; C; J 
2-JU 26; d-u 

University of Oklahoma, Norman; C; J-A; 
w-o-d-u-g 


OREGON 

Cascade College, Portland; C; J 9-JU 18; d-u 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande; C: J 16-A 8; w-d-u-g 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland; W. 

*Marylhurst College, Marylhurst; W; o-d-u. 

Mt. Angel Women's College, Mt. Angel; W; 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; C; 
J 16-A 8; w-o-d-u 

Oregon State College, Corvallis; C; J 23-A 15; 
w-d-u-g 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; C; J 23-A 
1; w-d-u-g. 
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Reed College, Portland; C; J 16-A 15; w-d- 


u-g. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
land; C; J 16-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; C; J 23-A 15; 
w-0-d-u-g. 

University of Portland, Portland; C; J 8-A 
8: d-u-g 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, Reading; C; J 23-A 15; w. 

*Allegheny College, Meadville; C; d-u-g. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; W: J 18-JU 
28; o-d (W)-u-g. 

*Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; w-o- 
d-u-g 

*Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; C; d-u-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; W; J 23-A 1; 
w-d-u. 


(Continued on page 43-T) 














Outstanding films distributed by 
McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS 





they live. 


MARCH OF TIME (16mm) 


San Francisco. $80.00 each. 


Have your schoo! film library 
or usual rental source stock 
these films new, directly from 
the MeGraw-Hill Text-Film 
dept., to be sure of having 
them available for your use 
in classes this fall. For fur- 
ther information on March 
of Time, This ls America, and 
International Film Founda- 
tion films mail this coupen 
today. 


330 W 


Name____ 


Address... 


An entire roster of films suitable for use in English, social studies 
(including civics, current history, geography and cultural rela- 
tions), and vocational guidance programs as well as in school 
programs designed to inform students about the world in which 


Over 80 titles, among them, Promise of Pakistan, Crisis in lran, Brazil, Careers 
for Girls, Your Government, and Report on the Atom. $80.00 each, with the 
exception of Your Government, which is in 3 parts, each part, $40.00, 


THIS IS AMERICA (RKO) (16mm) 


Nearly 40 titles in this series are particularly well adapted to classroom use, 
among them, Northern Rampart (Alaska), Panama, TV A, Girls in White, and 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION (16mm) 


(Julien Bryan, Producer). Nine films at present, among them, Artisans of Flor- 
ence, Japanese Family, Peiping Family, and Boundary Lines. A series, TODAY'S 
ENGLAND, ready this summer, includes: Oxford Student, Scottish Miner, Farmer, 
The Old Way of Life, British Auto Worker, and Ballerina. $100.00 to $150.00 each. 


McGraw-Hill TEXT-FILM Dept. 
42 St. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion on the following: 





MARCH OF TIME 
New York % THIS 1S AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 


FILM 











MOT RKO IFF PS 
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SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


UNESCO Salad Days 


E TOOK the East Side subway 
two weeks ago to Hunter College 
and found ourselves plunged into a hu- 
man chef's salad. Tossing around in the 
3rd national conference of U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO were 
2,300 musicians, educators, authors, 
librarians, housewives, labor leaders, 
clerics, high school and college students. 
This curious assortment was success- 
fully mixed with the “oil” of devotion 
to new world ties and spiced with vine- 
gar of discussion. 

Education—especially social studies— 
received high billing. Three work 
groups focused on high school prob- 
lems: “Teaching about the U. N.,”— 
Robert Reid, NEA, chairman; “Creating 
Understanding with Other Countries,”— 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, NCSS sec., chair- 
man; “Teaching about U. S. Foreign 
Policy,”—Erling Hunt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., chairman. 

In one star attraction, students from 


New York’s Julia Richman and Benja- 
min Franklin high schools put on a tele- 
vised “Junior” Conference. Unhampered 
by adult double-talk, those students 
produced ringing recommendations. For 
example: 

“Every democratic country should 
help in the campaign to promote free 
education in all countries so that there 
will be no breeding ground for dicta- 
torship. 

“Students of all ages should be en- 
couraged to form International Rela- 
tions Clubs. 

“In the field of intercultural educa- 
tion, we young citizens of the United 
States feel strongly that racial and re- 
ligious tensions are caused by ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and misinformation. 
We, therefore, urge that UNESCO in- 
clude in its agenda a long-range pro- 
gram that will make for good will and 
peace among nations and eliminate 
prejudice and bigotry.”—W. D. B. 








To Make Teaching a Pleasure 
and Learning an Aduenture 
Use Pictorial Events Film Strips 


Prepared and produced by Educators Today for the students of Today and 
Tomorrow. These are Film Strips that electrify the subject taught. 


Pictorial Events Film Strips have won their place in the leading schools of 
the nation, as an indispensable aid to teaching, because of the 


Scene from “Pilgrims & Puritans” 


Superb Quality of 
Pictures 
. 
Dramatic Presentation 
. 
Curriculum Values 
& 
Comprehensive 
Explanatory Titles 
Each Film Strip is a Treasure 


For use in Elementary & High 
Schools on 


American History 


World History 
Literature & Drama 





17, N. Y. 





Write for our FREE Descriptive Cata to 
Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 


Exploration & Geography 


ork Our Latin American 











A properly amazed world introduces par- 
ticipants to Nebraska’s Air-age Clinic. 
Three German exchange students in at- 
tendance learn about aviation education. 


In Air-minded Nebraska 

Nebraska is, perhaps, the most air- 
age-minded of states. Pursuing this fa- 
vorite interest, Nebraska educators and 
national air experts recently completed 
a successful Air-age Education Clinic, 
at Lincoln. 

“The world,” TWA education direc- 
tor John Furbay said, “so far as time 
and distance is concerned, is smaller 
than Nebraska was fifty years ago.” 

Given the problem of navigating a 
plane from Lincoln to Atkinson, Nebr., 
each clinic member followed instruc- 
tions and soared off “into the wild blue 
yonder.” Nebraska’s Department of 
Aeronautics director J. D. Ramsey 
showed them how to use aeronautical 
charts to reach their “destination” 
safely. 

Those attending applauded the grant 
of $10,000 by Link Aviation, Inc., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., to share Nebraska air- 
age materials with other states, and 
methods of improving air-age educa- 
tion. 


Do Teachers Vote? 


“Our discussion on “Elections and 
the Classroom” (see p. 20-T) raises this 
question: How good an example do 
teachers set at the polls? 

Very good, indeed, if a Detroit sam- 
pling is typical. Studying the voting 
record of 387 teachers, Miller R. Col- 
lines and Stanley E. Dimond found 
(Social Education, Oct. 1950) that: 

1. Social studies teachers vote with 
greater regularity than non-social stud- 
ies teachers; 2. teachers vote more regu- 
larly than the general public in all 
elections: 3. men teachers vote more 
regularly than women teachers; 4. 
teachers vote with more than twice the 
regularity of voters in general in elec- 
tions of lesser public interest; 5. teachers 
consistently are more interested in vot- 
ing and election outcomes than the pub- 
lic in general.—H. M. L. 





U.S. Summer Schools 


‘Continued from page 41-T) 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; 
C; J 23-S 6; w-d-u-g 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; C; J-JU-A; 
d-u-g 

*Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
C: w-d-u 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown; C; 
J 2-A 23; d-u 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; C; J 9-A 29; 
o-d-u 

Grove City College, Grove City; C; J 16-A 15, 
d-u 

Lebanon Valley College. Annville; C; J 9-A 
29; d-u 

Lehigh University Bethlehem; C; w-o-d 
(M)-u-g 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown; C; J 9-A 30; 
w-d (M)-u 

Pennsylvania State College, State College; C, 
J 11-A 29; w-d-u-g 

*State Teachers College, Bloomsburg: C 
w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Clarion; C; J 2-A 22 
d-u 

*State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 
C; w-d-u 

*State Teachers College. Indiana; C; w-o-d-u 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C; J 2-A 
22; w-d-u 

*State Teachers College, Lock Haven; C; w-d 

*State Teachers College. Mansfield; C; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Millersville; C; J 2-A 
22; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg; C; J 
2-A 22: u 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; C 
w-u 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; 
J 2-A 22; w-d-u 

Temple University, Philadelphia; C; J 9-S 19; 
w-d-u-g 

*Thiel College. Greenville; C; d (W)-u 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
C;: J 3-A 9; w-d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh; 
C: J 16-A 2; w-o-u-g. See page 52-T 

University of Scranton, Scranton; C; JU 5-A 
30: w-o-u-g 

*Villa Maria College, Erie; W 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C; J 9-A 
27; d-u 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; C; 
J 5-A 27; w-d-u-g 


RHODE ISLAND 

*Providence College, Providence; C; u 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence; C; J 26-A 7; u-g 

*Rhode Island State College, Kingston; C;: 
w-d-u-g 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

*Allen University, Columbia; C; d-u 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; C; 
J 10-A 7; d-u-g 

*College of Charleston, Charleston; C 

Furman University, Greenville; C; J 11-A 23; 
w-d-u-g 

Newberry College, Newberry; C; J 9-A 2; d-u 

State A & M College, Orangeburg; C: J 9-JU 
30; w-d-u-g 

University of South Carolina, Columbia: C; 
J 10-A 12; w-o-d-u-g 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 9-A 9; 
w-d-u-g 

Wofford College, Spartanburg; C; J 9-A 16; 
w-d-u 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell: C; 
J-A; w-d-u 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madi- 
son; C; J-A; d-u 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
C; J 4-A 10; w-d-u 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield; 
C; J 2; w-d-u 

*University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
w-o-d-u-g 

Yankton College, Yankton; C; d-u. 


TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
C; J 10-A 23; w-d-u-g 


(Continued on page 44-T) 
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New York Vacation Chit; Chat; 


..-with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 





“Lady, you don’t hardly need ME!” said our driver at Grand Central Terminal. 
And he was right! Our hotel was almost next door, with Fifth Avenue shops and 
Broadway shows nearby. New York Central really takes you to the city’s heart! 


I love that magic moment between the acts . . . with everybody chattering 
about the show. My, was I glad that first evening we'd come New York Central 
.. and arrived rested and ready for the fun of a Big Town big time! 


New York has so many nearby sea-and-sun spots! We were thankful our 
New York Central ticket man had reserved us a Drive-Ur-Self car. That's the perfect 
vacation combination... get there on the Water Level Route—then get around by car. 


rer Kw wm ww wwe eK 


FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 
Guide to New York and other 
exciting playgrounds. Send cou- 
pon to New York Central, 
Room 1336-83, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Name 


Address__ 


2 See =U Ul 


$3 


New York Central Be, 


The Water Level Rovte—You Can Sleep 
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U.S. Summer Schools 
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Fisk University, Nashville; C; J 16-JU 25; 
w-d-u-g 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville; C; J 16-A 23; d-u-g 

*King College, Bristol. C:; d-u 

*Lane College, Jackson; C; d-u 

*LeMoyne College, Memphis; C. 

*Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate: 
d-u 

Madison College, Madison College; C; J 17-A 
31; d-u. 

*Memphis State College. Memphis; 
d-u-g 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro; C; J 9-A 22; w-o-d-u-g. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nash- 
ville; C: J 16-A 22: w-o-d-u-g. 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale; 
C; J 16-A 15; d-u. 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis; 
9-A 30; d-u 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University, Nashville; C; w-d-u-g. 

*Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
C; w-o-d-g 

Irevecca Nazarene College, 
J 11-8 6; d-u 

*University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; C; 
w-u-g. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; 
w-d-u-g. 


TEXAS 

Baylor University, Waco; C; J 3-A 22; w-o- 
d-u-g 

*East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; C; w-d-u-g 

*Edinburg Regional College, Edinburg; d-u 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C; J 
4-A 25; w-d-u-g 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins; C; J 2-A 


Cc; 


C; w-o- 


ec: J 


Nashville; C; 


J-A: 


Lamar State College of Technology, Beau~ 
mont; C; J-JU-A: u 

*Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; d-u. 

*North Texas State Teachers College, Denton; 
w-d-u-g 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
W; d-u-g 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View; 
C; J 2-A 23; w-d-u-g 

*Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville; C 

Schreiner Institute. Kerrville; C; d-u. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas; 
J 5-A 29; w-o-d-u-g 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos; C; w-d-u-g 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches; C: w-0-d-u-g 

*Tarleton State College, Stephenville; C; d-u. 

*Texarkana College, Texarkana; C; u 

*Texas Christian University, Fort Worth: Cs 
w-d-u-g 

Texas College. Tyler: C: J 2-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville; C; J 2-JU 12; JU 14-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

*Texas Southmost College, Brownsville; C; 
d-u. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; W; 
J 4-A 22; w-d-u-g 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; C; J 
5-A 27; w-o-d-u-g 

Texas Wesleyan College, 
M 31; d-u-g. 

*Tillotson College. Austin; C; d-u 

Trinity University, San Antonio; C; 
w-o-d-u-g 

University of Texas, 
w-d-u-g 

West Texas State College, Canyon; C; 
23; w-d-u-g 

*Wiley College. 


Cc; 


Fort Worth; C; 


J 1-A 24; 


Austin; C; J 3-A 28; 


J 2-A 


Marshall; C; w-d-u-g 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo; C; J-A; 
w-0-d-u-g 

*University of Utah, 
d-u-g 


Salt Lake City: C; w-o- 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; C; 
J 10-A 22; w-o-d-u-g. 


VERMONT 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury; 
J 25-A 27; w-d-g. See page 53-T 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington; C; 
w-d-u-g. See page 52-T. 


VIRGINIA 


College of William and Mar 
C: J 11-A 15; w-o-d-u-g. 

Eastern Mennonite College, 
C: J 9-A 16; d-u. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; C; J 16-A 
23; w-d-u. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; C; J 23-A 22; 
d-u-g. 

‘Longwood College, Farmville; C; J 16-A 9; 
w-d-u-g. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; C; J 16-A 23; 
w-d-u 

*Madison College, Harrisonburg: C; w-d-u. 

Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, Fredericksburg; C; J 16-A 8; 
w-d-u. 

Roanoke College, Salem; C; J 12-A 15; d-u 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C; J 
18-A 17; d-u. 

University of Virginia, 
J 23-A 16; w-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; C; w-o- 
d-u-g. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; C; J 
16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


Cc; 


y, Williamsburg; 


Harrisonburg; 


Charlottesville; C; 


WASHINGTON 


*Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; C; w-o-d-u-g 

*College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; w-d- 
u-g. 

Gongaza University, 
25; d-u-g. 

Holy Names College, Spokane; W; J 23-A 1; 
d-u. 

State College of Washington, Pullman: C; 
J 16-A 8; w-o-d-u-g 


Spokane; C; J 16-JU 











Over 700 offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
This company is part of a 
nationwide system of small 

bsidiaries of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation—identified by the symbol 
above. 














This national network of offiliated com- 
panies extends from coast to coast in the 


“THE COMPANY, 


United States and Canada. It offers you the 
advantages of extensive resources plus the 
friendliness of local operation. 


The philosophy of the more than 700 
offices that form this system is: “A loan is 
beneficial only if it serves the best interests 
of the person who seeks it.” 


Look for this symbol—and be sure your 
loan is 


THAT LIKES TO SAY VES” 


FINANCE CO. 


@ Our many, many years serving teachers 
have taught us, among other things, that 
you don’t borrow unwisely. The loans for 
which you apply are necessary, and sensible. 
That’s why we offer you every convenience 
in obtaining the money you need. 

We respect your honesty. And we are 
always glad to serve you—promptly and 
efficiently. 


If you could use extra cash tight now, why 
mot get in touck with ? 


‘ 


Three Types of Service 


As a teacher, you can get a cash loan on any 
of these three time-saving bases: 


1. Phone us first—and everything will be 
ready so that the transaction can be com- 
pleted in a single visit to the office. 


2. Write and everything can be handled by 
mail—including payments. 
3. Or just come in and identify yourself as 


a teacher. Everything will be done to expedite 
your request. 


It’s a Pleasure to Say ‘‘YES" 
to Teachers! 


Because of their proved reliability, teachers 
can get a cash loan on their own and have 
the loan fitted to their special requirements. 


If a cash loan is the logical solution to 
your problem, don’t hesitate. Phone . . . write 
++. Or come in. You'll find us listed in your 


phone book. 








UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle; 
C; J 23-A 22; w-d-u-g. See page 49-T. 

*Walla Walla College, College Place; C; 
o-d-u-g. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; C; J 23-A 22; w-o-d-u-g. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

*Concord College, Athens; C; d-u. 

*Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; w-d-u. 

Salem College, Salem; C: J 2-A 22; w-d 
(W)-u. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; C; J 2-A 
22; w-d-u. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty; 
J 2-JU 11; JU 14-A 22; d-u 

*West Virginia State College, Institute; C; 
w-d-u. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; 
J 4-A 22; w-o-d-u-g. 


WISCONSIN 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee; C; 
w-o-d-u-g. See page 50-T. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; W; J 24-A 
aS @. 

*Northland College, Ashland; C; d-u 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; J 13-A 
1; u-g. 

State College, Oshkosh; C; J 23-A 1; d (W)-u. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie; C; J 16-JU 25; 
w-d-u-g. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 27-A 
22; w-d-u-g. 

Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire; C; 
J 16-JU 25; w-d. 

Wisconsin State College, La Crosse; C; J 
11-JU 20; w-d (W)-u. 

Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee; C; J 
23-A 1; w-d-g 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls; C; J 
16-JU 25; w-o. 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point; C; 
J 16-JU 25; d (M & W)-u. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior; C; J 16-A 
8; d (M & W)-u-g 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming, Laramie; C; J 9-JU 
11; JU 14-A 15; w-d-u-g. 





Summer Schools Abroad 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


*University of Toronto, Toronto; arts, sci- 
ences, education; one; education courses 
are graduate. 

University of Western Ontario, London; Ju 
2-A 12; arts, science, drama, physical edu- 
cation; one 


QUEBEC 


Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, University 
of Montreal, Montreal; Ju 7-A 9; psy- 
chology and education courses for teachers 
(in French) 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, Quebec; J 30-A 9; 
undergrad and grad languages and philos- 
ophy. See page 52-T 

McGill University, Montreal; J 26-A 8, French 
L, Civilization and fine arts; 1 yr. of college 
French, recommendation from instructor; 
compulsory use of French during session 

McGill University, Montreal; J 25-A 2. Geog- 
raphy summer school, held at Stanstead. 
Quebec 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal: 
J 26-A 9; French L and C; all courses con- 
ducted in French. English section, U and 
G. See page 53-T 

University of Western Ontario, Trois-Pistoles 
Summer School, Trois-Pistoles; Ju 3-A 20: 
Conversational French courses for English- 
speaking students. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ju 
2-A 13; arts and sciences, education; special 
course of practical art at Emma Lake; F. 


(Continued on page 47-T) 

















from your 
Canadian Pacific 
train to the 
Canadian Rockies! 


Sight-see Canada 
without driver's worries 
from comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains! 
This is Banff, in North 
America’s highest 
Rockies! 





Gourmet meals, spiced 
with regional food 
specialties, are high-spots 
of every Canadian Pacific 
train journey. 


5 National Parks 
in Canada’s scenic 
Rockies are served 
by air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific 
Diesel trains. Great 
nature sights! 


Wide berths, 
roomettes, modern 
accommodations and 
Canadian Pacific’s 
thoughtful service 
make every trip a 
relaxing pleasure. 


C (; CFacific 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 
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MOTORING 


THROUGH 


SPAIN 


WITH VISITS TO ENGLAND, 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


A tour planned for cultural values 
with particular appeal to those 
who have an interest in the 
Romance Language Countries. 


Other tours with special emphasis: 


Bockgrounds of English History & 
Literature 

Political Science 

Droma & Theatre 

Social Studies 

Art Appreciation 

Classical Backgrounds 

Church Music & Religious Art 

Comparative Educetion 

“The Flying Seminar” 

Broadening Horizons 


Send for descriptive itineraries 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, Inc. 


Established 1919 
419 Beyleten &. Boston, Mass. 
Member, National Council for 
Educational Travel 











To stay “Fresh” 
-- it's MAINE! 


A good teacher needs two things to be 
“fresh”: new stimuli and change-off from 
work. You can got both this summer in Maine. 

Trace early American history. Or study 
modern America in Maine's paper, textile, 
shipbuilding, and fishing industries, Quaint 
fishing villages, intriguing antique shops, 
country fairs, festivals theater 


” 


will moke you feel yee belong in Maine. 

Send the coupon now for where-to-go, 
what-to-do, and what-to-see — for your new 
life in Maine. 


ie “ 
START PLANNING 


MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
242 Gotewey Circte, Portiond, Meine 


Please send my free MAME VACATION PLANENG WT 
Neme 


YOUR 





Sree 





Cy 











VACATION IN MAINE 





ray ray { 
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REAK out the champagne for the 

S. S. United States. She sails out of 
New York harbor next July 3rd on her 
maiden voyage to Europe. America’s 
newest, largest, and fastest passenger 
liner has 12 round-trips to France and 
England on schedule for summer 1952. 
A three-class ship, rates range from $170 
tourist (one-way) to $360 first class 


Looks as if air travelers to Europe 
will fly scheduled airliners or stay home 
next summer. Washington's latest CAB 
policy clamps down on trans-Atlantic 
air service by independent or non- 
scheduled airline operators. This means 
that such organizations as Council on 
Student Travel and Youth Argosy face 
a red light on special student non- 
scheduled flights. Scheduled airlines 
claim they'll have enough space—and 
new low coach rates. 


More Air Rate Reductions 

Panagra (Pan -American-Grace Air- 
ways) offers the lowest flight fare on 
record to South America this summer. 
With $675 you can leave New York and 
circle al) of the southern continent. A 
special 17-day round trip ticket from 
Miami to Lima, Peru, costs $300, All 
flights are scheduled on four-engine 
Douglas planes. 

Pleasure travelers no longer need 
visas for Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Chile, or Argentina. 

Spain, too, has lifted its visa require- 
ments for tourists. 


A touch of London wil! brighten our 
streets this spring when three of her 
famous fire-red, double-decker buses 
arrive here late this month on a 90-day 
goodwill tour. The caravan, complete 
with an information service on the 
British Isles, will travel from New York 
to California, with stops at major cities. 


A color slide travel preview—also 
good for social studies classes—can now 
be yours. Sets of color slides, accom- 
panied by short introductory scripts, can 
be rented or purchased about such spots 
as Morocco, France, Monaco, Corsica, 
the Riviera, and southern New England. 
Write John Panaggio, 220 Spring St., 
Newport, R. L., for details. 


Motoring to Mexico is chock-full of 
facts on highway travel. Motorist serv- 
ices, hotel and court guides, border in- 
formation, as well as road maps, all 
included. (25 cents, Travel Div., Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 
Another quarter. will secure The Pan 
American Highway System, with the 


story of the highway, construction status, 
maps, travel regulations, etc. 


Is there a car owner in the audience 
who hasn’t had at least one flat tire? 
Auto flares are a good item for such an 
emergency. But if you want to make 
your own, take an empty milk container, 
weight the bottom with a few stones, 
and light the top flap. It will burn long 
enough for you to make repairs. 


A 2,000-mile field trip—with credit— 
is offered for Easter vacationers this 
year by the Bureau of Field Studies, 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. Bus tour will cover Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, with such 
highlights as a stop at colonia] Williams- 
burg. April 11-19, $99. Write Director 
Edgar C. Bye for further details. 


Travel Story Awards 


All hail to the winners of the 1952 
Travel Story Awards! First of the prize- 
winning stories, a New England study- 
tour story by Beatrice Cobb, is found 
on page 14-T. Other $25 winners, to be 
published monthly in Scholastic Teacher, 
are: Marion A. Bessette, librarian, Pleas- 
antville (N. Y.) H. S.—West Indies; 
Ruth Fell, Harrison, Ohio—freighter trip 
to Central America; Betty Frye Leach, 
Somerville (Mass.) H. S.—South Africa; 
Roger Luce, Darien (Conn.) Jr. H. S.— 
U. S, A. conservation tour; Mary B. Mc- 
Carthy, Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette, Mich.—Hawaii; 
Mary E. Parker, Williamson (N. Y.) 
Central School—Canada; Jean G. Sta- 
ples, Merion (Pa.) School—Trapp Fam- 
ily Music Camp, U. S. A.; Mary Taylor, 
Cabrillo School, San Diego, Calif.— 
Norway. 

Honorable mention winners, who will 
receive their choice of 43 titles in the 
Rinehart “Rivers of America” series, in- 
clude: Gertrude E. Branon, Ludlow, 
Vt.; Mrs. PBobert S. Boone, Clinton 
N. C.; Otis W. Coan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mary A. Crawford, Sewickley, 
Pa.; Sarah F. Crumb, Havertown, Pa.; 
Rosaline Dragon, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Fran Dortort, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clinton 
Eljinger, Lahaina, Maui, T. H.; Marie 
M. Hartmann, Clinton, Iowa; Althaea 
James, Aberdeen, Washington; Howard 
L. Jones, Fithian, Ill.; Marjorie Knack, 
Flint, Mich.; Edith Mellinger, Johns- 
town, Pa.; Lucy B. McCandless, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Hettie G. McConnaughy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ann Paxton, Mahom- 
ingtown, Pa.; Joy Alice Posey, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Lenore P. Ramsey, Wayne, 
Neb.; Morris Rosenblum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rose Z. Sellers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Melina diSantis, Yeadon, Pa.; Margaret 
Scott, Jamestown, N. Y.; Clara M. 
Sodke, Wausau, Wis.; Robert Triming- 
ham, Berkeley, Calif.; Claire Zeidelman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Marcaret E. McDonatp 





Summer Schools Abroad 
(Continued from page 45-T) 


LATIN AMERICA 


CHILE 


University of Chile, Santiago de Chile, Ca- 
silla 10-D; Jan. 3-Feb. 7, Ju 8-30 


COSTA RICA 
*University of Costa Rica, San Jose; Spanish, 


Latin American L, C and lit.; lectures in 
Spanish 


CUBA 


Havana Business University; J 27-A 22; Eng- 
lish and Spanish L and lit.; business 
courses; F. 

UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA; Ju 2-A 11; Span- 
ish lit., language, social sciences, culture. 
See page 48-T. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


*University of Santo Domingo, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo; Spanish L, C, Dominican history, etc. 
Conducted primarily in Spanish 


GUATEMALA 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN CARLOS, Guatemala 

City; Ju 2-A 10; Spanish on all levels. Mayan 
civilization. See page 53-T. 


MEXICO 


ESCUELA INTERAMERICAN DE VERANO 
(Interamerican Summer School, Saltillo, 
Mexico). Apply Donald S. Custer, Box 413, 
Salida, Colorado; Ju 7-A 15, Nov. 10-Dec. 
19; Spanish language and conversation, 
shorthand, folklore, bachelor’s degree (for 
grad standing). See page 52-T 

INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel de Al- 
lende, Guanajuto; Ju 1-S 15; painting, land- 
scape, sculpture, woodcarving, ceramics, 
anatomy, weaving, silverwork, mural, lith- 
ography, textiles, photography, Spanish 
beginners and advanced), history of art, 
history of Mexico. See page 49-T 

INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO Y DE ESTU- 
DIOS SUPERIORES, Apartado 118, Monter- 
rey; Ju 12-A 23; F. See page 53-T 

International Academy of Spanish, Saltillo; 
J 30-A 8; Spanish conversation, ora! read- 
ing, literature, art, dancing, songs, sociol- 
ogy, education. Apply Mary Wise, Box 141, 
Zion, Il 

Mexico City College, Chiapas 136, Mexico 7, 
D. F.; J 17-A 28, Spanish L and C, liberal 
arts; F; 2-5 week workshops in Latin Amer- 
ican Culture, J 17-Ju 19; Ju 28-A 28, for 
U. S. teachers. Workshops in addition to 
the regular 12-week summer quarter 

*National University of Mexico, San Cosme 
71, Mexico. D. F.; L and lit., arts, crafts; F; 
most classes in Spanish, some in English 


PERU 


*University of San Marcos, Lima; Spanish, 
Latin, American lit., Peruvian Culture. In 
Spanish with English resumes 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
German. May 29-Ju 2, Ju 3-A 6 


Rico, San 


NEAR EAST 


ISRAEL 

New York University workshop at Ber! Katz- 
nelson Institute, Kfar Saba; Ju 3-A 15; 
general survey of life and culture of Israel, 
study of settlements, educational institu- 
tions, historical and archeological sites; 
university matriculation. Apply Prof. Abra- 
ham Katsh, Foreign Languages Dept., New 
York Univ., New York. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 

Alpbach, Austrian College (Apply Kolingasse 
19, Vienna IX); A 22-S 11; European lit., 
history, economics, theology; conducted in 
German, English, and French 


(continued on page 49-T) 








1 NEVER THOUGHT 10 

WANT T0 READ A BOOK 
LIKE THIS ‘TIL OUR TEACHER 
GOT US 70 START A TAB... CLUB! 


It's easy to get your students to 
read good books if you have a Teen 
Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unusual book plan 
thousands of students are becoming 
interested in worthwhile books and 
learning that good literature can also 
be entertaining reading. 

Each month members of the club 
have the privilege of choosing front 
a wide range of books, selected both 
for literary merit and teen-age ap- 
peal by well-known educators. 

Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ 
paper-bound copies of contemporary 
authors and the classics — durable 
and well-printed, yet within the 
average student's budget. 

Members need not buy any speci- 
fic number of books. They may buy 
as many or as few as they wish of 


the books offered during the year. 

FREE DIVIDENDS. A _ popular 
feature is the free dividends. For 
every four books purchased, mem- 
bers choose one book free. 

Important to busy teachers is the 
fact that a TAB Club can be entirely 
student-operated. Hundreds of teach- 
ers report that all details are handled 
by students, with little or no atten- 
tion from the teacher. 

To meet the interests of students 
of varying ages, there are two divi- 
sions of TAB: Junior Division for 
students of upper elementary grades 
and Junior High School; Senior Di- 
vision for Senior High Students. 

For complete details, including-a 
free set of materials, sample book, 
and list of titles fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Everything you 
need to start a TAB 


complete informa- 
tion, materials and 
sample book — all 


School___ 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete in- 
formation on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a set of materials and a sample book, 

I am interested in the 

[] Junior 


ee 


[] Senior Division 








sent without cost C 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana 


12th SESSION 
July 7 to August 16, 1952 


Mail registration June 2 to June 28 
Personal registration June 30 to July 5 


COURSES OF SPFCIAL INTEREST 
TO NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS: Elementary, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Soanish Span- 
ish Conversation. Spanish Composi- 
tion. Svenich Pronunciation Advanced 
Spanish Grammar, Method of Teaching 
Soani«h, Commercial Spanish, Spanish 
Literature, Hispanic American Liters- 
ture. Latin American History. Social, 
Political and Eeenomic Science, Eth- 
nography, Arts. Natural Science and 
Cuban Folk Music 


See other SPECIAL COURSES listed 
inside front cover of catalog 


Full matriculation, entitling a stu- 
dent to register in courses not 
exceading twenty-one hours per 
week $40.00 

Partio! matriculetion, per credit 
value 


Obligatory fees 


Late registration fee (July 7 
through July 9) 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Excursions to places of historic, scenic 
or economic interest have been organ- 
ized for the benefit of visiting students 
Minimum charge will be made. A 
number of social activities have been 
planned: concerts, theatrical perform- 
ances, field days and other entertain- 
ments. A series of lectures will also 
be given by distinguished Cuban and 
foreign scholars 


MASTER'S DEGREE: Complete infor- 
mation will be furnished to those 
wishing to obtain the Master's Degree 
in Spanish 


VETERANS: Veterans enrolling at the 
Summer School of the University of 
Havana under the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
must present upon personal regietra- 
tion, a SUPPLEMENTAL CERTIFI- 
CATE OF ELIGIBILITY AND EN- 
TITLEMENT indicating recent date 
of issue and its earliest effective date, 
as well as authorization to study at 
this institution 


ROOMS AND BOARD: The Summer 
School will send all interested a list 
of approved private homes, boarding 
houses and hotels offering special 
prices to students of this institution 


Address requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
HAVANA, CUBA 








English Notes 


ET-EDUCATOR Elias Lieberman 

(associate superintendent in charge 

of New York junior high schools and 

also a Scholastic Writing Awards 
judge) offers this advice on writing: 

“Some educators apparently continue 
writing a sentence until the fountain 
pen they use runs out of ink. Then they 
reluctantly scratch a period. 

“Good writing in any field depends 
upon the author's grasp of his subject 
and his skill in communicating ideas,” 
Dr. Lieberman continued. “What the 
author has in mind and the objective 
he hopes to accomplish must be made 
clear for the reader. Clearness, there- 
fore, is a matter of greatest importance. 
Without this quality, the most learned 
treatise will fail in its mission of con- 
veving a thought.” 

The school oificia' listed the follow- 
ing as rules-of-thumb to be remembered 
by persons who write educational arti- 
cles: 

1. Avoid outlining of material unless 
such an outline is definitely called for. 
An outline is not an article, it is a bit 
of scaffolding which needs to be 
draped. 

2. Avoid crowding your sentences 
with too many subordinate clauses and 
phrases. When you become suspicious 
of a sentence because of its language, 
rewrite it or break it up 

3. Lastly, have the courage to be 
simple. Cut your article short when you 
are unnecessarily repeating yourself. 
You have a better chance of attracting 
a reader or two to what you have to 
offer when you are reasonably brief. 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Elections to be held in May by ballot 
will select three from the following 
nominees for the High School Section 
Committee: Luella B. Cook of Minne- 
apolis; Lillian M. Enlow of Waterloo, 
Iowa; Mary Golding of San Francisco; 
J. M. Hook of University of Illinois; 
Eula P. Mohle, our column’s corre- 
spondent of Houston, Texas; and Harry 
L. Walen, editor of The English Leaf- 
let, New England Assn. of Teachers of 
English publication. Two will be se- 
lected from the following to represent 
the High School Section on the Board 
of Directors: Louise Bennett of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Foster B. Gresham, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; and Guy C. Moore, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


Poets in the Library 


Five new albums of recorded poetry 
read by the poets themselves have been 
issued by the Library of Congress in 
a series entitled “Twentieth Century 
Poetry in English.” Albums contain 25 


double-face, 12-inch, unbreakable viny- 
lite 78 rpm records. 

Recordings were prepared under a 
special grant of funds from the Bollin- 
gen Foundation. With the help of its 
Consultants in Poetry in English, the 
Library recorded representative poems 
read by their authors and collected 
copies of such recordings made else- 
where. Records are available singly or 
in the albums. 

One album contains some of Robert 
Frost’s best known works, such as “The 
Mountain,” “Mowing,” “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening.” Other 
albums include Archibald MacLeish 
reading his “Too Laie Born” and a por- 
tion of his “Conquistador”; Stephen 
Spender reading “An Elementary Class 
Room in a Slum”; Muriel Rukeyser’s 
“Ajanta”; and William Empson’s “Just 
a Smack at Auden.” 

Write Recording Laboratory, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., for 
catalogue (please enclose five cents in 
coin) of all records and order blanks. 


-H. F. 











Indiana University 


“In Scenic Southern indiana” 


THREE SESSIONS 
1952 
Intersession .. . June 2-June 18 
Regular Session . June 18 - Aug. 15 
Short Session . . Aug. 14 - Aug. 30 


A full program for both undergraduate 
and graduate study with a total of 
950 seporate courses 


Graduate degrees for all phases of 
teaching and public education services 


© Fifteen tours for teachers to travel as 
they study. 

@ Fifty conferences and workshops. 

@ Beginning courses for Freshmen—a com- 
plete semester possible. 


1 Sich. 


Pion ao p of pr study 
in the beautiful hill section of Indiana. 





For complete information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, indiana 











TATA AMARA a | 
SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 
Travel By Private Car 


Tailor-made Ford trips throughout Europe 
to suit your interests—at low cost! Rates 
from $430 include all expenses and driver- 
guide. Individuals or groups. 

Write for folder 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
48 West 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





Summer Schools Abroad | ff aa _ 
(Continued from page 47-T) | Summer Session 


Salzburg, Musikhochschule Mozarteumi (Ap- | JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


ply Schwarzstrasse 26, Salzburg); Ju 21-A 
30: International Summer Academy, Course 
for Music and Theater 1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
*University of Graz, Pregl-Laboratories, SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 
Graz; Micro-chemistry; conducted in Ger- ° 


man and English. ’ 
*University of Innsbruck, Innsbruck; L and M ] N N EK S O | A 


C. Apply to Meinhardstrasse 3, innsbruck 


*University of Vienna, Bad Ischl; (Apply x ° 
International Education, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y Learning and leisure go together at Minne 


C.); held at Schloss Traunsee in Alt- . sota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 
muenster; L and C; conducted in English . \ 
‘University of Vienna, Bad Ischl; economics, \ SPECIAL PROJECTS IN... 
olitical science, L and C; conducted in . : 
Saanen Apply Secretariat, Linke Wien- st eae 
zeile 56, Vienna VI . . 
Printed Media 
Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 
Efficient Reading 
Modern Language Institute 
ry ‘ re : 


BELGIUM 

*Univezsity of Brussels. French L and C 

University of Ghent; one week in August 
Courses in sciences, conducted in Dutch 

*University of Louvain; second week in Sep- 
tember. Old and New Testament for ad- 
vanced Bible students and theology pro- 
fessors, conducted in French. Apply Prof 
J. Coppens, College du Pape, 3 Place de 
l'Universite, Louvain. 





Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 

High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 
DENMARK ' Dean, Summer Session 


Danish Students Information Bureau, Studie- 
straede 6, Copenhagen, K, A 1-30; L and C ; UNIVERSITY OF 

International People’s College, Elsinore; fort- ] _ a 
night international courses starting A 2, ; M I N N E Ss O I A 
A 16, A 30, S 13; languages, international ; 766 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
relations, Danish social and cultural con- 
ditions. Educational excursions. All courses 
in English. Apply Principal Manniche, 
Elsinore, Denmark 

Sport and Gymnastic Folk High School, 
Gerlev, Ju 31-A 20. Physical education, con- 
ducted in English. Apply R. E. Dunn, Univ 
of Liverpool, Liverpool, England 

University of Copenhagen; A 4-29. Danish 
L and C in Danish and English. One long 
course; five short weekly courses. Apply 
Danish Students Information Bureau, Stu- 
diestraede 6, Copenhagen 


oa University of Washington 


*Alliance Francaise, 101 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris 6e; grammar, vocabulary, lectures, SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
conversation. ’ 

*Centre Culturel International de Royau- 

. all af . “ 
mont, Asnieres-sur-Oise; French Culture Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 
for teachers of French Literature 

Fontainebleau—Music and Fine Arts; Ju 1-S 
1; L and C. (Apply Secretary, Fontaine- WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
bleau Schools, 122 E. 58 St. N. ¥.C.) GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

*University of Aix-Marseille, held at College " 
International de Cannes, Cannes; L and C Full quarter: June 23 — August 22 

University of Bordeaux, Bordeaux ‘held at : > 
Pau); Ju 21-A 31; French literature and First term: June 23 — July 23 
civilization of the 19th and 20th centuries; Second term: July 24 — August 22 
special course in economic and social prob- 
lems. Advanced course for teachers of Total fees: $57.50, full quarter 
French i 

! ither 

University of Caen, Caen; Ju 17-A 14: L $40.00, . om alone 
and C. 

oe of Dijon, Dijon; Ju 17-S 16; L RECRE ATi (@] N 
and C. 

University of Grenoble, Grenoble: Ju 1-S 30: Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
_L and C. tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 

University of Lille; Boulogne-sur-Mer: Ju Penthouse theaters. 


2-A 13. L and C. Apply The Richelieu Insti- d ti 
tute of University Studies Abroad, Box — Cony ee yearn Sraggponadr a See 


1405, Beverly Hills, Calif istrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many confer- 
*University of Lyon, Lyon; L and C ences, work shops, and institutes. 
University of Montpellier, Montpellier; S 1- Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 
O 27; L and C. 
University of Paris, Paris; Ju 5-A 14; L. and C 
University of Poitiers— Institut d'Etudes 
Francaises de Touraine; held at Tours 
Permanent, holiday courses; Ju 1-S 30; 
L and C. Apply 1 Rue de la Grandiere, 


sUniverity of Rennes: held at Saint-Mato; || ONVOrS ay of New Hampshire MEXICO! 

‘ ° aint- : 

L and C. Apply 11 Avenue de la Desaiootes 1952 SU R SESSION—June 30-August 8 Accredited su J ; = 
Parame. France Study this surnmer in New England near the Spanish and gy nw hme + Ty ote, 


~ - ocean, lakes, and mountains nde duat 
*University of Strasbourg, Strasbourg; Ger- and graduate courses and workshops in cr weekend study trips; room and board 


man and French L and ¢ mentary, secondary. and higher education prospectus wate to; rm useles 
*University of Toulouse, Toulouse; L and C. For catalogue and other infor mati address Sem ae 

- : Director of the Summer Scodlen Oavham STIRLING DICKINSON, INSTITUTO ALLENDE 
(Continued on page 51-T) a. ee Sen Giguel Attende, Gte., Menten 
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aD, 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—june 23 to August 1 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 4 to Aug. 29 


Special rates for teachers in active service 


living accommedetions eveileble on ond 
neor the compus 


Organized social, cultural, ond recreational 
program 
Students may take work leading to under- 
graduate or graduate degrees, teachers’ cre- 
dentials, and other professional objectives. 
The departments of the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences, and of the Graduate 
School will present a wide variety of 
courses. The schools of Architecture, Com- 
merce, Dentistry, Education, Engineering, 
Journalism, Law, Library Science, Music, 
Pharmacy, Public Administration, Reli- 
gion, Social Work, and the departments 
of Cinema, Occupational Therapy, Phys- 
ical Therapy, and Telecommunications 
will provide courses for 
training. 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
The regular faculty of the University will 
be augmented during the Summer Session 
by distinguished guest professors from 
American and European universities. 
Write to Summer Session Director 
for Bulletin 


University of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


professional 











The Eighth Annual Session 
The Institute on the Position of 
the United States in World Affairs 


Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
with the cooperation of 


CiVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


Full Session of Six Weeks: 


June 15 to July 25, 1952 
Six Credits for Six Weeks. 


Reduced Session of Four Weeks: 


June 29 to July 25, 1952 
Four Credits for Any Four Consecutive 
Weeks. 


A GRADUATE INSTITUTE OFFERED 
BY AN ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY 
The first five weeks of the Institute period 
ore spent in Washington, D0 i 
Prominent Persons as Speokers 
Visits to Government Agencies 
Special Seminars for Teachers 
Unexcelled Opportunities for Study 
Time for Sight-Seeing 
The Final Week is Spent in New York City 
with special attention to U. N. Activities 








For Bulletin containing Full Details 
write to 


Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Director, 
The Institute on World Affairs, 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 

Washington 16, D. C. 











Q: Our senior class would like to visit 
the United Nations headquarters in New 
York City How do we arrange for a 
guided tour?—O. B., Albany, N. Y 


A: We telephoned U. N. and find 
that they are not quite ready to receive 
large groups in their splendid new 
home. The special building for Assem- 
bly meetings is still under construction. 
However, U.N. can receive student 
groups of 10 or fewer at the present 
time. This does not mean, our informant 
said, that you can divide a large senior 
class into two or more groups of 10 or 
fewer. For more information write to 
Special Service Div., United Nations, 
New York City. 

By next fall U.N. will welcome all 
groups of any size. 


Q: Your article, “Valley Voyage,” in 
the January issue interested me. Will the 
Gordon C. Greene cruise along the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio rivers again this year? 
How do the costs run on these trips?— 
L. W., Seahurst, Washington. 


A: According to latest reports, the 
Gordon C. Greene will be laid up this 
summer for repairs. But the luxury 
steamer S. S. Delta Queen will sail on 
a number of inland cruises. On the 
schedule are week-end cruises, seven- 
day Kentucky Lake cruises, 10-day 
TVA Lakes cruises, and 20-day New 
Orleans cruises. Starting point is Cin- 
cinnati; rates range from $30 for week- 
end journeys to $225 for 20-day trips. 
Full details from Greene Line Steamers, 
Inc., Foot of Main St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio 


Q: Are there any reductions for high 


school groups on air or bus lines?— 
E. R., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A: We put this question directly to 
the lines. In general, a “tour conductor” 


receives a free trip from the airlines for 


each group of 15 on regular fare flights; 
a free trip for each group of 20 on tour- 
ist runs. United Air Lines, TWA, Pan 
American, or Scandinavian Airlines will 
send a representative to your schoo] to 
discuss rates, packages, trips, or any 
problems vou might have. 

A free trip for every 20 paying pas- 
sengers is also usually true on steam- 
ship lines. 

National Trailways and Greyhound 
Bus System will work out with you 
group bus transportation—charter ser- 


| vice or all expense trips. Trailways of- 


fers teachers commissions on total book- 
ings or partial commission and a free 
ticket. 
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ENJOY A PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE SUMMER 


ENROLL AT MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE SUMMER SESSION — 1952 


Regular Session: June 23 to August 1 
long Session: June 9 to July 31 


Liberal Arts 
Journalism 
Business Administration 


Nursing 
Education 


Already a distinguished Jesuit school, Mar- 
quette University today is progressing rap- 
idly. This progress is indicative of the 
educational advantages available to students 
in the summer session. 


You will have available the special re- 
sources of Marquette’s vocational guidance 
center, as well as practical education con- 
ferences, institutes, workshops, and courses 
open to teachers and administrators in all 
levels of education. 


Course offerings under Marquette’s experi- 
enced faculty will also feature outstanding 
guest lecturers. 


Bulletins and application blanks 
now available. Write Registrar, 
Dept. D, 615 N. 11th St. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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Boston University 
SUMMER TERM 


1952 
Intersession—May 26-July 5 
Summer Session—July 7-Aug. 16 


u and graduate programs in 


Remedial Reading—School Music—Guidance 
Elementary Education—Speech Education 
Secondary Education—Visual Education 

Psychology and Measurement 

Secial Foundati of Educoti 
Business Education—Nursing Education 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation 








WORKSHOPS: €E! y Educoti Inter- 
group Education, Music Education, Nursing 
Education, Science, George Gershwin The- 
otre, Motion Picture Production, English for 
the General Student (Peterborough, N. H.). 


INSTITUTES: Guidance and Personnel, Reme- 
dial Speech, E ical Administration, 
Radio Broadcasting, Television Broadcast- 
ing. 





TRAVEL COURSES: New England, Europe. 


For further information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 














FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to Aug. 14 


Day Session Courses in 
LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
Elementary, Secondary and 
Religious Education 
Five Graduate Divisions in 
Education 


Instruction at Both Graduate and 
Undergraduate Levels 


For Catalogue, Address: 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM IVERSITY 
New York 58,N.Y. FOrdham 7-5400 


Evening Session—June 16 to Aug. 7 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1365 











Fora Pleasant Summer 
of Profitable Study, 
plan te attend... 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including s 
Training, Graduate School of heology, Conegrentery 
of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and Nort 
woods Honey Rock Camp. Splendid, new =k. 
tioned library. C 1 training with 
delightful Christian fellowship. 45 min. from Chicago. 
inter-Session—June 17 to 27 + Ist Term—June 28 
to July 25 + tnd nina $15 t 3 
Biack Hills Zxpeditions— june 23 and July 28 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY.. 
Lists courses to be offered. Address, 
Director, Summer School, Dept. 32-T 
Wheaton College, Wheeaton, “flisnols 


ial work in Teacher 











In Scenic Oxford, Ohio 
The Miami Summer Session 


1952 

Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in. . .« 
BUSINESS HUMANITIES 
EDUCATION PRACTICAL ARTS 
FINE ARTS SCIENCES 
Workshops, Conferences and Clinics 

Courses for Beg'nning Freshmen 
First Term: Six Weeks, June 16-July 25 
Second Term: Five Weeks, July 28 - Aug. 29 


For the Summer Bulletin, write 
Director of Summer Session 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 








SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special courses for teachers of German, French, Sec. 
Studies, History: Mayrhofen, Aipbach (Austria); 
Paris-University of Caen; Seandinavia, India, ~ 
Independent travel; rates from $636.00. Also ai 

coach te Europe: PAA, BOAC, KLM, SAS, SABENA. 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponsored by Cooperative Bureaw for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 














Summer Schools Abroad 
(Continued from page 49-T) 


GERMANY 

Academy of Music, Cologne (Oberlanderufer 
144); music and its appreciation. 

Berlin Institute of Technology, Berlin. 

Bonn University, Bonn. International Vaca- 
tion course, A 1-21; summer course in 
German language and literature, two 
classes, beginners and advanced students, 
A 1-21 (especially for U. S. teachers). Ap- 
ply Akademisches Auslandsamt der Uni- 
versitat Bonn, Liebfrauenweg 3. 

Erlangen University, Erlangen; April 15-Ju 
31. 

*Freiburg University, Breisgau; 3 weeks in 
August; L and C. 

Heidelberg University, Heidelberg; August; 
Lard Cc 

Kiel University, Kiel. Summer course, Ju 
25-A 11. International vacation course, Ju 
15-A 4. Apply before May 15 to Auslands- 
sekretariat beim Rektor der Universitat 
Kiel, Neue Universitat, Kiel. 

*Marburg University, Marburg; Modern 
trends in art for art and music students; 
in German. 

*Munich University, Munich; Ju 30-A 20; L 
and C; courses in arts and education; in 
German. 

Philipps University, Marburg-Lahn; A 5-26; 
L and C; theology, sociology. Registration 
closes May 31. 

Tuebingen University, Tuebingen; A 10-S 7; 
L and C. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

British Council, 65 Davies St., 
variety of short courses, 

*British Film Institute, 164 Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.C. 2. Lectures by British film 
makers on production and cinema history; 
held at Bangor, Wales. 

Bryanston Music Summer School, 29A Hol- 
land Villas Rd., London W. 14; A 2-23. 
Courses in instrumental music, singing, 
composition; held at Blandfort, Dorset. 

Central Council for Health Education, Tavi- 
stock House, Tavistock Square, London 
W.C. 1; A 6-16. Lectures on health educa- 
tion for teachers and social workers; at 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

*Hawkwood College, Stroud, Glos. 
Paths and Ways for a New Age.” 
Rural Music Schools Assn., 109 Bancroft, 

Hitchin, Herts; A 7-15. 

University College of the South West, Exeter; 
A 7-28; One course on introduction to 
English life, lit., institutions; another on 
modern English lit. 

City of London College, London; Ju 21-A 15. 
English and comparative law. 

University of Manchester; Ju 12-A 2; liberal 
arts znd sciences. Held at University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor. Apply to The 
Extra-Mural Departmeat, The University, 
Manchester 13. 

University of Oxford; A 2-16. 
the Body of Christ."” Apply Vacation Term 
for Biblical Study, Miss E. C. Trinder, 15 
Victoria Rd., Salisbury. 

Apply to Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y., for 
details and application to the following 
universities: 

University of Birmingham: Ju 5-A 16 
“Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama.” 
University of Edinburg; J 25-A 3. “The De- 

velopment of Modern Civilization.” 

University of London; Ju 9-A 17. “Literature, 
the Visual Arts and Music in Britain To- 
day.” 

University of Oxford; Ju 5-A 16. Lecture and 
tutorial course on Britain and the Modern 
World.” Students should attend for six 
weeks or three week periods 


ITALY 

Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia; 
April 1-Dec. 23; three 3-month courses 
Italian for beginners, intermediate and ad- 
vanced students 

University of Florence, Florence; Ju 15-A 31: 
Lit., Art & Culture; F. Courses on Italian 
Culture & Art for U. S. teachers, S 10-30. 

*University of Perugia, Perugia; L and C. 

*University of Pisa, Pisa; L and C. 


(Continued on page 53-T) 
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Occidental College 


In The City of 
Los Angeles, California 


SUMMER SESSION 


Wide variety of courses—grad- 
uate and undergraduate—have 
been planned to meet varied 
phases of Teacher Training. 


At OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
you can gain requirements for 
credentials, take courses which 
meet California requisites from 
other States—and take refresher 
courses. 


Distinguished visiting faculty will 
give courses in social psychology 
and other subjects — courses 
which will help you next Fall in 
practical classroom education. 


Recreation? 


Lots of it in and about Los 
Angeles. You'll enjoy Catalina 
Island, beaches, mountains, 
movie studios, radio and TV 
centers in Hollywood. 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 thru August 1, 
Tuition: $14.00 per unit 


Comfortable housing facilities on 
the campus, Write: Dr. Richard 
F. Reath, Director, Summer Ses- 
sion for illustrated bulletin. Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California. 














University of Geneva 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer courses in French Language 1952 
4 terms of 3 weeks from: 
July 14 to October 4 


Special courses for Teachers of French 
from July 14 to August 9 


Ist Seminar on International Institutions 
conducted in English from: 
July 14 to August 9 
For programmes and information please 
apply to: 
Cours de Vacances, u i 


: 
a 
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For FREE MATERIALS see coupon page 54-7 








Study Spanish in Mexico 
The Interamerican School 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA 
(9th Session, July 7 to August 16) 





Three hours daily tutoring 
with INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN 
TUTORS plus classes in all 
Phases of Spanish language 
and Mexican culture, begin- 
ning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced levels. Live in private 
homes. M.A. degree. GI Ap- 
proved. Part of Mexican De- 
partment of University Stu- 
dies. Minimum worry about 
° living in and enjoying Mexico 
For Beautiful campus. 
bulletin 
write: 


Donald $. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Col. 








Oslo Summer School 
FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS and 
Institute for English-Speaking Teachers 


6 WEEKS SESSION 
June 21 to August 2, 1952 
Oslo, Norway 


Special courses in the humanities and 
social studies, emphasis on the educa- 
tional system for Institute members 
Write 
OSLO SUMMER —o ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
in care of &. Olof College 





UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1952 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SiX WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 30 - AUGUST 8 
Special Two, Three, and Eight Weeks Courses 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


L UNI 
Quebec, Capital of French Canede 
Summer Courses (June 20th-August 9th) 


Soverpmont of French: Oral French, Gram- 
Literature; 5 (ermediate and Advanced 
curses): M.A. and Ph.D. 


Sehoe! of of Foioccony (Courses in English): 


Please write for catalogue and information to: 
Secrétariat des Cours d’ Université Laval, 
Québec, ada 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASTI—— PRIVAT 
if you peed mepey any amount ee — out 
and mail thie ad for | 
BY maiL mint dati no endorsers” 


will not bye are applying for a loan, 


Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own nome BY MAIL on 
poo ony a 





rremcation if calary of on pr fH Se 
ig 

selied in pain envelope Cat ary stapes this ad today ! 
StateFinence C0..223 Secorition Bid, Dept 1.151 0maha2, Ned. 
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New Encyclopedia 


E have just examined Richards 

Topical Encyclopedia, a 15-vol- 
ume reference work with an arrange- 
ment different from the usual encyclo- 
pedia. Information is arranged in topi- 
cal units instead of alphabetical order. 
For example, Vol. I contains “The Story 
of the Earth” (geology), “The Story of 
the Heavens” (astronomy), “The Story 
of the Weather” (meteorology), “The 
Laws of the Universe” (physics), elec- 
tricity, chemistry, and electronics. Vol. 
II is devoted to “The Story of Plant 
Life” (botany), “Wonders of the Hu- 
man Body” (physiology), and “Con- 
serving Human Life.” 

Other volumes deal extensively with 
topics useful for students and teachers 
in the grades and in high school. Vol. 
XV, the Index, makes it possible for 
one to locate items of information in 
individual volumes quickly. In addition, 
each volume has a spinal index which 
simplifies the task of fact-finding. 

Such an arrangement in an encyclo- 
pedia has some definite advantages: 
(1) It brings together facts that other- 
wise would be separated by an alpha- 
betical arrangement; (2) it provides for 
multiple use of reference material, since 
it permits groups or individuals working 
on topics in different fields to use the 
same basic set without interference. 

Study outlines with cross references 
preface each of the 1,000 topical units 
and provide the teacher with stimulat- 
ing guides for classroom discussion and 
assignments. 

Written in clear, interesting style, 
this reference contains over 12,000 pic- 
tures and 160 full-page maps. Price, 
$99.50. Publisher is the Grolier Society 
(2 W. 45 St., New York 19), which 
also publishes The Book of Knowledge 
and Encyclopedia Americana. 


New Text Series 


Better English, Grade VII, first vol- 
ume of the new Ginn series for grades 
7 through 12, is now ready. It’s an ex- 
cellent book, 
effectively in the classroom. Especially 
good are its chapters on grammar and 
usage, letter writing, studying and read- 
ing, carrying on school business (in- 
cludes filling out forms, writing notes 
to teachers, and proofreading written 
work). 

Authors of the series, which has 
been more than six years in prepara- 
tion, are Max J. Herzberg, TAB Club 
chairman; Florence C. Guild, secondary 
education coordinator, Indianapolis; and 
J. N. Hook, University of Illinois (au- 
thor of The Teaching of High School 
English). Details from Ginn and Co., 
Dept. ST, Statler Building, Boston, 17, 
Mass. Price of first volume, $2.28. 

-H. F. 


ARE YOU ABOUT 


to RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from in- 
terests, from friends of all ages. 

The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student 

Gainesville is a 
town, 


friend] 
too. Ideal for retirement. 
Low-cost living, mild climate, 
cultural activities and sports 
galore. 

Let us send you FREE new 
color booklet and full details. 
Write Chamber of Commerce. 
Desk 1, 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 








Vacation plus... 
Education 


Colorado AM College 


Master’s Degrees in guidance and 
counseling, industrial arts educa- 
tion, vocational education, physi- 
eal education for men—courses in 
education, psychology, librarian- 
ship, physical education. Located at 
the foot of the Scenic Rockies. 


TWO 4-WEEK TERMS 
June 23 to July 18 
July 21 to August 15 

Address correspondence to 

Registrar 








one that may be used | 


JULY 7 - AUGUST 16 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in a wide 
variety of subjects. Cool campus residences in an 


attractive recreation area. Coed. Courses in 
Teacher Education inelude: Curriculum Workshop, 
Administration, Aviation, Guidanee, Music, Nurs 
ing. Conservation, Teaching Sctence and Enalish. 
Other courses in: Biology, Chemistry, French, 
German, Spanish, Virgil and Ovid, Painting, 
a, Play Production Contemporary Literature, 
aphy, Foreign Policy, Russia 

under the Soviets, > 


Wali St. courses in Securities 
Write for bulletin 
Director Summer Session, Burlington 15, Vermont 
ERMONT 








University of V 
Please 


TRAVEL RIGHT cicct cance 


€) Evrope—7 countries with Spain, $1170. 
6 countries, $867. Sailings bi-weekly. 


(€ Conducted Tours in the educational field, Origins 
of New England, College Credit, June 23 & July 7. 


0 California © Puerto Rico 0 Mexice 


Clarendon 


ARNOLD TOURS bien i. hon. 








Summer Study in Mayaland 


San Carlos University 


OF GUATEMALA 


Summer Session for English- 
speaking students. Spanish & 
Spanish-American language, lit- 
erature, history & related courses 
given in Spanish. Mayan culture, 
anthropology, & folklore. Uni- 
versity credit. Approved for GI 
Bill. Six units of credit. 


Tuition: $60 for 6 weeks. 


Write: Secretary, Apartado 179, 
Guatemala, C.A. 








“INSTITUTO ‘TECNOLOGICO 
DE MONTERREY 


Member Scuthern 


Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools 


Member Association of Texas Colleges. 
The Summer School of Distinction 
July 12 to August 23, 1952 


NEW EXPERIENCE, INTEREST, SCHOLARSHIP 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
ture. Philosophy, Sociology, Government and 
Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops 
Modern Plant in Beautiful Location Sur- 
rounded by Mountains 


Write for full information: 


MONTERREY TEC. 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 118, 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


The University of Ottawa 


The Stingeel antec of Canedo 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Library Science Philosophy 
Psychology-Education Slav Studies 
Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Director of Summer School 
University of Otawe, Ottawa, Canada 





20th Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 23rd to August 16th, 1952 


Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), 
Drama, Ballet, Short Stor ory Playwriting. 
Radio, Writing and Technique, Ora 
Weaving and Design, Leathereraft, Ceramics, 
Interior Decoration, and Photography 


Apply: Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL— 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26th - August 9th, 
In the picture: 
Metropolis, the 
treal offers 


1952 
ue setting of the Canadian 
rench University of Mon- 
unequalled opportunities to 
Americans wishing to improve their know!l- 
edge of French and work for University 
credits during the summer months 
Courses Offered in Three Sections 
Elementary - Intermediate - Postgraduate 
All courses given by prominent French- 
professors and specialists in the 
French Language Culture and 
Literature. 
Excursions and Entertainments 
The official Calendar and other in- 
formation may be obtained from: 
4. A. HOUPERT, Director 
French Summer School 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Cenade 














Summer Schools Abroad 
(Continued from page 51-T) 


*University of Siena, Siena; L and C. 

*Venice-Instituto Universitario di Economia 
e Commercio; Lit., history of art and music, 
Venetian history. 

Vergilian Society Classical Summer Schooi 
of Cumae, Naples. Apply Mary Raiola, 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y. 


NETHERLANDS 

*Academy of International Law, The Hague 
(Apply Peace Palace. The Hague) public 
and private international law and specific 
problems of current interest conducted in 
English and French. Tuition free 

Interuniversity Summerschool, University of 
Leyden, Leyden. Apply Netherlands Em- 
bassy, Washington, D.C. Ju 20-A 8 


NORWAY 

OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS (Apply St. Olaf College, North- 
field. Minn.); J 23-A 4. Norwegian culture; 
two years college minimum. See page 52-T. 


PORTUGAL 

University of Coimbra, Coimbra; Ju 14-A 23 
L and C:; special Portuguese language 
courses for English-speaking teachers or 
students 

*University of Lisbon, Lisbon; L and C. 


SPAIN 

Summer School of Spanish, San Sebastian. 
(Sponsored by Institute of Hispanic Stu- 
dies, Univ. of Liverpool, England); A 11-21, 
followed by study tour in Castile (optional) 
A 21-S 1 

Summer School of Spanish, Pamplona. 
(Sponsored by Institute of Hispanic Stu- 
dies, Univ. of Liverpool, England); A 16-29 
For advanced students only 

University of Barcelona: Ju 1-A 27; 
3-week courses at Sitges. 
and Barcelona. L and C 

*University de Santiago. Santiago; 

*University of Santander; L and 

*University of Zaragoza (held at Jaca); L 
and C 


three 
Balearic Islands 


L and C 


SWEDEN 

International Center, Marston Hill, Mullsjo; 
A 5-20. Sociological seminar. Apply Prof 
Martin Allwood, Mullsjo, Sweden 

Jakobsberg's People's College, near Stock- 
holm. (Apply Swedish Institute for Cul- 
tural Relations, Kungsgatan 42, Stockholm 
3); A 25-S 9, Social and Economic Devel- 
opment in Sweden; conducted in English 

*Swedish Folk University, Uppsala; A 1-20 
“Aspects of Sweden Today” conducted in 
English. Also courses in Swedish language 
Apply V. Agatan 22. Uppsala 


SWITZERLAND 

Cantonal School, 
language. 

Fondation Lucerna, Lucerne; Ju 15-20. Swiss 
Tasks Relating to Culture, Philosophy, and 
Psychology (conducted in German and 
French). Apply Mr. Simmen, Rhynauer- 
strasse 8, Lucerne 

*Rosenberg College, St. Gall; German, 
French, English, Italian languages. 

University of Fribourg, Fribourg; Ju 14-A 22 
Apply Institute for University Abroad, 
725 Dupont Circle Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA, Geneva; Ju 14- 
O 4. French L and C. Two Special courses: 
Ju 14-Aug. 9, L (for teachers of French); 
Seminar on _ International Institutions 
(in English). See page 51-T 

Iniversity of Lausanne; Ju 14-O 4: 4 inde- 
pendent courses—3 weeks each. French L 
and C 

University of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; 
16; French language and lit 


Chur; Ju 15-A 23; German 


Ju 14-A 


The first grade teacher talked at some 
length on good cheer and the over- 
supply of frowns. “What do we need 
most in this class?” she asked. 
Susy queried, “Could it be television?” 





Little | 
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Be Sure to Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER newvork 


® See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


Comotete Guided Tou, i” 
neludes Observa 

eoeman qreecet pM 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
p rates write: Rockefeller 
er Guided Tour & Obser- 
vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 














EUROPE » MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


$T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. * Berkeley 4, Calif, 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








"WY UGOSLAV™ 
REVIEW” 


A NEW Monthly publication 
In English © Illustrated 


Complete and thorough coverage of 
the international and domestic news 
of Yugoslavia—a country in a ke 
position in European affairs, It will 
also contain articles on Yugoslav 
politics, agriculture, art, culture, etc, 


Special introductory er 
‘i year subscription sie 


Order today—Write Dept. & 
YUGOSLAV REVIEW 
816 Sth Ave. New York 21, WN. Y. 
HOM ASSQUODPRODNNARGLL{S(LANGEOLL4LL LQ U{4AQEQGEE TUES SORRDUASERDURR ANON anc 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer Schools 


Famous LANGUAGE Schools 
JUNE 27-AUG. 14 
. 





Bread Loot 
HOOL OF ENGLISH 
JUNE 25-AUG. 9 

a 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 13-27 
* 


For bulletins, information 
Summer Schools Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 15 Vermont 
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© National judging of the 1952 Scholas- for winners. Extra copies of the May 
tie Writing Awards is under way. Watch Awards issue of LITERARY CAVAL- 


the May 21 Student Achievement issues CADE may be ordered for 25¢ each. 


J0~ MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from edvertisors. For prompter serv- 


ice send direct to advertisers, 


€-halacti 





Teacher. 


Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


1. American Bakers’ 
Assn., p. 56-T 
—~—2. Award incentives, 
p. 55-7 
—.3. Bituminous Coal 
institute, p. 11-T 
Booklet, ’ Genie Story” 
4. Blue Cross Commis- 


Leaflets, Sleching kit 
6. Dari-Delite, p. 55-T 
——7. General Mills, p. 13-T 

“Know Your America” 

program 

8. Gainesville Chamber 

of Commerce, p. 52-T 

.9. Household Finance, 

4 25-1 

a booklet on 

lothing 

10. Maine Vacation 

Service, p. 46-T 

Vacation planning kit 

11. National Dairy 

Council, p. 2-7 

12. Ontario Travel & 

Pub. Bureau, p. 20-T 

Guide map, ill. booklet 

13. Personal Finance, 

p. 44-T 

Loan information 

14. Rockefeller Center 

Guided Tour, p. 53-7 

15. State Finance, p. 52-7 


AUDIO VISUAL 


16. AF Films, p. 55-T 
17. American Can, p. 3-7 
Three free films 
18. Assn. Films, p. 38-T 
19. Audio Devices, 
p. 37-7 
Audio Record 
20. Charles Beseler, 
. 33-7 
ree projector 
demonstration 
2}. British Info. Services, 
p. 32-7 
22. Current Affairs Films, 
p. 55-T 
43. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannice Films, p. 35-T 
1952 Film catalogue 
24. Jersey City Technical 
institute, p. 55-7 
25. Knowledge Builders, 
p. 55-T 


Please Print 


26. Life Magazine, p. 7-T 
Free picture portfolio 

—~27. Magnecord, Inc. 
p. 39-7 

——28. McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, p. 41-7 

29. National Picture 
Slide, p. 55-T 

—.30. Neumade Products, 
p. 36-7 

31. Pictorial Events, 
p. 42-1 

32. RCA, p. 31-7 
Info: Folk Dance Records 

33. Shell Oil Co., p. 36-T 
Film on fuel in aviation 

—.34. Society for Visual 
Education, p. 36-7 

35. Young America Films, 
p. 38-T 


PUBLISHERS 
—36. Comstock Pub. 
Assoc., p. 26-T 
._._.37. Dramatic Publishing 
Co., 
Book et, 
Scenes’ 
—38. School House Books, 
p. 55-T 
—.39. Teen Age Books, 
p. 47-T 
40. Wetmore Declama- 
tion Bureau, p. 55-T 
41. Yugoslav Review, 
p. 53-7 


STUDY TOURS 
42. Arnold Tours, p. 52-T 
43. Intercollegiate Tours, 
p. 46-T 

44. Laborde Travel 
Service, p. 51-1 

—.45. Scandinavian Student 
Travel Service, p. 48-T 

—46. Student Travel 
Overseas, p. 53-7 


U. S. SUMMER SCHOOLS 
47. American Univ., 
p. 50-T 
48. Boston Univ., p. 50-T 
—.49. Colorado A&M 
College, p. 52-7 
—.50. Fordham Univ., 
p. 51-7 
— 51. Indiang Univ., p. 48-T 
— 52. Marquette Univ., 
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__.55. Occidental College, 
p. 51-T 
56. U. of Minnesota, 
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57. U. of New Hamp- 
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58. U. of Pittsburgh, 
p. 52-7 
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fornia, p. 50-T 
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p. 52-1 
—61. U. of Washington, 
p. 49-1 
62. Wheaton College, 
p. 51-7 
FOREIGN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 
63. Institute Allende. 
p. 49-7 
—64. Institute Techno- 
logico De Monterrey, 
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—..65. Inter-American Sum- 
mer School, p. 52-T 
—.66. Laval U., p. 52-T 
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69. U. of Havana, p. 48-T 
—.70. U. of Montreal, 
p. 53-7 
— 71. U. of Oslo, p. 52-T 
—.72: U. of Ottawa, p. 53-T 
—~73. U. of San Carlos, 
p. 53-1 
TRANSPORTATION 
—.74. American President 
Lines, p. 18-T 
—.~75. Assn. Amevican 
Railroads, p. 17-1 
—.76. British Railways, 
p. 22-7 
—77. Burlington Travel 
Bureau, p. 23-T 
— 78. Canadian Nationol 
Railways, p. 19-T 
— 79. Canadian Pacific, 
p. 45-T 
— 80. French National 
Railroads, p. 40-T 
Booklet, ‘‘Railroading in 
France” 
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1952 Year-Round Travel 
Guide 
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p. 21-7 
83. TWA, p. 40-7 


—..84. Union Pacific, p. 15-T 
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This coupon valid for two months. 
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It's a A Daisy 


@ How can your schools enjoy a “good 
press”? By treating editors and reporters 
right, says AASA, and comes up with 
practical suggestions in The Superin- 
tendent, the Board, and the Press. (25 
cents, American Assn. of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 16th St., NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.). Includes a check list for 
news tips to help educators publicize 
the school program. 


@ Hours on Freedom—a new series on 
teaching the basic principles of the free 
nations. Originally prepared for Armed 
Service use, now adapted for schools, 
P-TA groups, civic organizations, etc. 
Separate units on freedom of religion, 
press, community relations, citizen con- 
trol of government, etc. Details from 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University, N. Y. 27. 


@ News in the supply field! Back on 
the order books are metal bulletin 
boards, long a war-scarce item. New 
models are two-tone green, cork back, 
with set-in glass doors, lock and key. 
Details from A. C. Davenport & Son, 
Inc., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, 
Ill... . A plastic relief map of Vene- 
zuela—large, colorful, three dimensioned 
—is news for geography classes. Weigh- 
ing only two pounds, the nine-color 
map is 45 x 56 inches. Info. from Aero 
Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ All your students who chose the 
February Junior and Senior TAB selec- 
tion, el Railroading, will go all 
aboard for the new film, Along the 
Right of Way. The 16mm color-and- 
sound film traces the growth of the 
model railroading hobby. Types of 
locomotives and action shots of model 
railroad activity make this a natural 
for club showings. Available (for trans- 
portation charges) from the Film 
Bureau, Model Railroader Magazine, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


@ New edition of the good U.N. 
handbook, The United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, is now ready. 
U.N. purposes, principles, structure, 
and activities of the special agencies. 
95-pg., two-color booklet (75 cents 
single copy, Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., N.Y.C,) 


@ Teaching about soil conservation? 
You can use Muddy Water, dramatic 
tale of how a “worn-out farm” was 
transformed into paying property. By 
Henrie Andrews Howell. Useful from 
sixth grade up. (35 cents, bulk rates, 
free teacher's guide, from Applied 
Economics, Inc., Box 151, Winchester, 
Mass.) 





NEW FILMS 


Open City, Paisan, Bicycle Thief— 
Italian features with English subtitles, 
now on 16mm. The Forgotten Village— 
written by John Steinbeck, filmed in 
Mexico, English narration by Burgess 
Meredith. From Brandon Films, Inc., 
200 West 57th St., New York 19. 

Cheating and The Bully—each 10 
min., in “Discussion Problems in Group 
Living Series”; Anthony and Cleopatra 
and Julius Caesar—each about 30 min. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17. 

The Easter Season, High School: 
Your Challenge, Meaning of Engage- 
ment, Ancient Greece—each 10-12 min., 
b&w or color. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1. 

Vienna Philharmonic Series—13 films 
featuring the Vienna Philharmonie Or- 
chestra, includes Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, Strauss’ Emperor Waltz, Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony. Free de- 
scriptive folder. Sterling Films, 316 
West 57th St., New York 19. 

The Atom—10 min., Ultra-Sounds— 
10 min. Narrated by John Kieran. Al- 
manac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 

March of Time Forum Films—74 
titles. Now available from McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18. 

British Infantry—9 min., Keeping the 
Peace—10 min. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Place Called Home—color, free loan. 
About Father Flanagan’s Boys Town. 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

Foundation Foods and Soapy the 
Germ Fighter—each 10 min., color. 
Avis Films, 932 N. La Brea St., Holly- 
wood 28. 

Steel with a Thousand Qualities—38 
min., color, free loan; Decision—31 
min., color, free loan. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Drug Addiction—produced in coop- 
eration with Juvenile Protective Assn. 
and Weibold Foundation. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Wilmette, II]. 

Technique of Paper Sculpture—10 
min., b&w or color. Allen-Moore Pro- 
ductions, 213 West 7th St., Los An- 
geles 14. 

The Dangerous Stranger—warning to 
children against molesters; The Terri- 
ble Truth—drug prevention. Sid Davis 
Productions, 5608 Clemson St., Los 
Angeles 16. 





New Filmstrips 


Basic Spanish, Set B—5 strips; North 
American Indians and Eskimos—6 strips; 
Great American Frontiersmen—5 strips, 
color. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Trade Unionism in Britain—24 frs.; 
Land of Britain—England—31 frs.; Bat- 
tle Against Erosion—34 frs.; B. 1. S., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Near East Puzzle—h4 frs.; Oil-Stake 
in the Cold War—53 frs. Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, The New York 
Times, New York 36. 

Health and Personal Appearance—3 
strips, color. Popular Science Publishing 
Co., Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

Backgrounds of Our Freedom—series 
of 6. Produced by Heritage Films. 
Available from Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Adventure for Defense—the Army in- 
duction process. Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau, Wayne Univ., 
College of Education, Detroit 1, Mich., 


——YOUR OWN BUSINESS —— 
WITH MINIMUM INVESTMENT 


A national organization offers you this 
opportunity in the fast growing soft ice 
cream business with possible profits 
from $8,000 to $15,000 per season. For 
full particulars write to: 


DARI-DELITE 


1524 Fourth Ave., Rock Island, Mlinois 














or Current Affairs Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17. 

Ancient Egypt—62 frs.; Athens—55 
frs., color. Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

YAF’S new Study Habits Series (six 
strips, color, 43-58 frs. each) outlines, 
explains, and demonstrates techniques 
for improvement, giving reasons for 
improvement which most students will 
accept. Each strip concerns one item, 
emphasizing basic principles. Excellent 
visual analogies. Titles: Improve Your 
Handwriting, Improve Your Punctua- 
tion, Improve Your Reading, Improve 
Your Spelling, Improve Your Study 
Habits, Improve Your Vocabulary. 


New Publications 


Film Catalogue—Guide to 101 Out- 
standing Films on World Affairs Topics, 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, Univ. 
of Minnesota, 15th and Washington 
Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. (50 
cents). Mimeographed, descriptive list- 
ing of selected films. Arranged in two 
major sections: General Topics—human 
rights, international trade, Marshall 
Plan, United Nations, UNESCO, ICAO, 
FAO; and Nations and Regions, In- 
cludes alphabetical index of titles, ad- 
dresses of prime distributors and local 
Minnesota distributors. 
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Take your students to the lands you’re 
discussing via . Over 110 Different 
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FROM YOUR PRINTS 


INEXPENSIVE — PRACTICAL 
This Educational Institute offers a 
filmstrip service now used in Indus- 
trial training programs. Available to 
Educators and Visual-Ald Depart- 
ments for the first time, Write for 
full pertiegios, to: 

M SECTION 
Technical 


pene 84 ve., setae dina N. 4. 
Experimental Films 


“Your audiences will like them for their 
freshness, their content, and their evi- 
dence that film-making is a lusty, grow- 
ing art.”—Vera Falconer 

AF FILMS 


1600 Bway, NYC 





Write for Catalog 








16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


46 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
To rent or buy, write for catalog. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















rent Affairs FILMSTRIPS 
ADVENTURE FOR fy fa SA 
ime steps of Armed 
rom Selective Service ee te 
to training camp assignment. 


cost of accidents to the 
notion annually. Write for new FREE Catalog. 








READINGS, PLAYS 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic, colorful and instructive for epochers. 
librarians, and students. Correlated with basi 
Literature course, these Rags © illustrated 

rate maps = meanin, quotations, 
chronological and | biographical ta pertinent to 
Eng! or American rature. Single copy of 
ei ay map $2.00. Write for special discount on 
quantities. 


SCHOOL 
12026 Kearsarge St. 


BOOKS 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 








Scholastic 
Awards 


CLASS PINS © GRADUATION cownsy 
KEYS © CHARMS © EMBLEMS MEDALS 
Write for Free Catalog No. sT SO 

AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 
200 William &t. New York 8, N.Y. 














What was one of the main causes of the French Revolution ? Why did Napoleon plant nut trees 
instead of wheat fields ? What contributed to fhe loss of the Civil War? 


Your Daily Brea 


A dramatic story of its history 


7. BREAD AND WAR 


It was only eight years ago that Herbert 
Hoover, former president of the United 
States, said ‘‘World peace means a peace 
of bread. The first word in a war is 
spoken by guns—but the last word has 
y tan te been spoken by bread.” 

Now, let us go back many years to the 
period just before the French Revolution 
in the vate 18th century to see how true 
Herbert Hoover's statement was. 

For centuries the French had been 
eaters and lovers of bread made of wheat. 
But King Louis the 16th gathered in all 
the available grain, after it was harvested, 
and shipped it abroad, selling it at fabu- 
lous prices. So there was none left for the 
aed This caused unrest among the 
peasants who finally came to the palace 
gates, clamoring for bread. It was at this 
time that Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France, is supposed to have said, “Let 
them eat cake!” 

The starving hordes of French people 
finally overthrew the government which 
had denied them what they wanted most: 
bread. Conditions gradually began to 
return to normal—but then France was 
plunged into war against all of Europe. 
And what grain there was had to be sent 
to feed French soldiers in all parts of 
Europe. 

After the war. the soldiers returned to 
their fields and white bread began to 
appear regularly on French tables. Before 
the Revolution, white bread had been the 
food of the rich. Afterward, white bread 


By GEORGE JARVIS 








became the bread of evervbody. 

Bread also played an important part in 
the defeat of Napoleon in Russia. Agri- 
culture was not important to the Emperor. 
He wanted things which France had once 
gotten from England, who, in turn, im- 
ported them from her own India. Things 
such as cloth and dyes, for army uniforms. 

Napoleon had nut trees planted along 
the highways so that he would have the 
finest and hardest woods available for 
making rifle stocks. He built a large 
standing army. Little time or manpower 
was devoted to the growing of grain. 

Therefore. when Napoleon and his 
armies swarmed across Europe to invade 
the Russian borders, all possible grain 
from France was om oan and shipped 
to the armies. There was not near enough 
so grain grown in Italy and Germany had 
to be contributed. 

The bread that fed the French soldier 
was the best to be had. Fine and white, 
two parts wheat and one part rye, with 
some of the bran removed. It made a 
wonderful-tasting bread. But Napoleon 
and his men moved toward the heart of 
Russia so fast that he left his bread wagons 
behind. He had hoped to find grain in 
Russia and use it for his army. But he 
discovered he had made a terrible mistake. 
Not a grain of wheat did he find. What had 
been there, the Russians had quickly 
harvested and taken with them. 

Once Napoleon was defeated at Mos- 
caw, his army was left to its own resources. 
Each soldier had to find his own way back 
to France as best he could. Most of their 


horses and wagons had been destroyed, 
There was no food, It was a bread disaster! 

Soldiers who didn’t starve or freeze to 
death, straggled back through Poland. 
They raided farm houses for food, fightin 
over it whenever they found any. And 
they often choked to death when they 
took bites that were too big. 

So, an end came to an empire that put 
feats of conquest above fruits of the soil. 

Our own Civil War which began in 
1861 lasted only four years — fortunately 
—mainly because it was the North that 
had bread. The South had cotton. but it 
wasn t of much use in feeding an army, 
During one period in the war, flour sold 
for $120 a barrel. But in the North folks 
didn’t go hungry, and certainly never the 
soldiers. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life. whether it fed soldiers or 
civilians, royalty or peasants. And today, 
penny for penny, enriched bread provides 
more of the things our bodies need— 
more generously than any other food, 

Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers of 
America are presenting its dramatic his- 
tory in a series of sketches for your 
classroom use. 


Next month: Bread and its suppliers 


© 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 





